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and Society’s Lecturer, February 1940 


Tue first thing I want to do is to greet Edinburgh and the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society. Your capital is famous in wars and 
famous in peace; built with courage and conducted through 
centuries with courage ; gifted with an equal love of law and letters 
—and above all—whatever you give out about reserve, silence, 
and the sternness of your canny, long-headed countrymen—dowered 
by inheritance with a sense of romance and adventure. I myself 
am a plain Irishman from the Border. But that luck of birth gives 
me an instinct about peoples born more northerly still. And I know, 
with no misgiving, that you people of this old, this scarred, this 
honourable city will understand through and through the little 
nation of Finland, who at this moment stands up in arms for her 
land and her liberty. She is as proud as you; she is as candid ; 
she cares deeply for things of the mind ; she abides by home and 
hearth and the simplicities of life. Unlike you—for no one ever 
called a Scot mild or pacific !—she is peace-loving, peace-seeking. 
A quiet people. But her coat-of-arms shows a lion rampant. Once 
roused, she is a lion. I do not need to tell you, for our newspapers 
tell us daily. 

In any case, in this place we are not concerned at all with politics 
or propaganda. My job, if I can do it, is to bring you a handful 
home, from a country where I was very happy last summer. The 
trip was one planned for British journalists by the Finnish Govern- 
ment. We were eleven, all told—and now sign ourselves “ The 
Finnish Eleven.” They flew us out there in a large silver aeroplane, 
straight across Europe from Croydon to Helsinki. The Finns are 
called a solemn people. In some sort, because of northern climate 
and rocky land, they are. But they know how to enjoy themselves. 
For us, the fun began at once with a delightful party ending only 
in the small hours. In the next ten days they contrived to give us 
a cross section of their life. We saw their four main cities. We saw 
the countryside, their sculpture, buildings old and very modern, 
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the great power station at Imatra, copper and iron smelting works, 
wood pulp factories, sulphate mills, ships in harbour, hospitals, 
clinics, workhouses. We flew again in a tiny military aeroplane. 
Obediently, we drank milk and buttermilk. We risked the “Sauna” 
steam-bath and came out pink and refreshed. They gave us an 
English week-end! And they feasted us and made us at home all 
the time. Chugging up Lake Saimaa on the little steamer—we 
sang, both Finns and British. They their wistful, harmonious songs 
of the earth, we a whole repertoire of student songs and old music 
hall favourites. So happy were we that in spite of hints and shadows, 
we could not, would not, guess that what has happened could 
happen. 

It was southern Finland that we saw, and I want to try, if I can, 
to make that Finland, as she was before this horror fell upon her, 
live. Some of it, indeed, will be a memory of ghosts. For the Red 
bombers have taken their toll. But if I can give you some picture 
of the towns as they lay in last summer’s sunlight, of noble, spacious 
modern Helsinki ; of the ancient capital Turku, with its ships, its 
pleasant river, its grey castle, its cathedral, its universities ; of 
Tampere, that busy hive of industry and manufacture ; of grand 
Viipuri embattled yet again—if I can tell you of the cool country 
landscape with its lakes and trees, its fields of barley, oats, wheat, 
rye; its brilliant wild flowers ; its rivers with their rapids ; its 
luminous grey night sky ; the kindly, serious life of its people—it 
will nearly be enough. Houses are built with hands. As a famous 
Finn said, early in the present combat, “ Let them bomb us. We 
can build again.” And so, with their persevering, patient, austere, 
and airy genius, they will. 

These assertions need substantiation. Well, I propose, if you 
will come with me, to look at this little Republic in the north of 
Europe with a view to discovering what sort of a country it is, what 
sort of history it has had, what Finns are really like (for there are 
still folk who imagine them to have webbed feet ! !), and how they 
live, what they have achieved, and why, excelling, as they do, in the 
arts of peace, they should yet again be in peril from the old resurging 
tidal wave of war. It is a tale that goes back a long way, and to 
understand it you must consider the land itself as well as the people 
and their strange struggling history. 

Let us look at the map. Finland lies, as you see, between the 
60th and 7oth degrees of latitude, so that her present capital, 
Helsinki, is only a little north of Stockholm, an€ level with Oslo. 
She stretches from the Baltic Sea to the Arctic. The Bothnian Sea, 
Sweden, and Norway form her western frontier. Russia marches— 
marches now with a vengeance !—along the eastern. It is a land 
of rock, water, and forest. If you fly from Stockholm, the whole 
coastline seems fretted with bays and fringed with islands: the 
outer ones, relics of the Ice Age, are plain rock worn smooth by the 
wash of waves. They look like huge birds floating there on the 
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ocean. But as you come nearer to the shore they are larger, higher, 
and wooded with low pine trees. Here and there you spy a farm- 
house or a little church. The coast itself is rocky, as you can see 
from the shining granite on which Helsinki is built. Even inland, 
from the aeroplane, the landscape looks such a maze of lake and 
forest that you wonder how anyone has ever found a means to live 
on it, unless he was finned in the fishy sense, or furred or feathered. 
But little by little during the long centuries the land has lifted (it 
is still rising about a metre every 100 years) and what was once the 
old sea floor now forms the good clay soil of cultivated valleys and 
plains that lie sheltered between rolling, densely wooded hills. This 
soil is richest in south and south-west Finland, which was the earliest 
part of the country to be settled and is by far the most fertile agri- 
cultural land to-day. Ostrobothnia comes next. But you find it, 
too, round the shores of the great inland lakes and along the rivers, 
where villages and towns cluster or spread according to the char- 
acteristics of the district. On the whole it is low-lying country, not 
flat, except for the wide sandy plains and meadowland of Ostro- 
bothnia, but gently hilly. 

The ground slopes upward as you go north towards Lapland and 
Norway and east towards the long range of rocky mountains that 
run up from Lake Ladoga along the Carelian border towards Salla 
and the highlands of the north, where some of the sternest fighting 
has been. It seems almost like a shallow tilted dish with a thickened 
rim, for great gravel ridges, silted up at the melting of the Ice Age, 
sweep round in a wide curve and separate the coast regions of the 
south from the inland lake district. The biggest—known as the 
Salpausselka—runs from Hanko, the most southerly point in Finland 
upward to Hyvinkaa and Lahti—known to many of you probably 
for its winter sports as well as its powerful broadcasting station— 
and on and round to join the rocky Carelian mountain belt. A 
second ridge runs parallel to it some miles further inland. Both 
cross the lakes—so that you get narrow serpentine tongues and 
spurs of high, wooded land running out across the water like little 
peninsulas. Some of these, like the Kangasala ridge near ‘ampere 
and Punkaharju on Lake Saimaa which we visited, are exquisitely 
beautiful and famous places to see. None of us will ever forget that 
walk early on a summer morning between those pine trees with the 
blue water shining far below through the branches on either hand ; 
nor the Finnish cuckoo who called and called in those same woods 
at midnight. The air on these heights is so clear and rare that it 
seems to give health even in a few days. At Punkaharju, indeed, 
there is a well-known sanatorium. 

The forests that clothe these ridges—and seem from the air to 
clothe the very face of the land—are mostly spruce, fir, and silver 
birch and alder. In Lapland only a dwarf alpine birch grows. 
But in the centre and south there is mile on mile of them, tall, 
slender, and graceful, and in the spring filled with the scent of 
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lilies of the valley which grow among their roots and are the Finns’ 
most beloved flowers. For the Finn is a poet at heart. Willows 
grow in Hame and Turku—in the south-west, where the best soil 
is, and where the weather is most temperate. And at Turku and 
on some of the islands lying off it there are even oak trees. 

And the lakes, the unbelievable endless lakes, with their fretted 
shores and islands running into one another and flowing or tumbling 
at last into rivers that rush to the sea. . . . They are another relic of 
the Ice Age thought to be caused by fissures in the bed rock. Let 
us look at the map again to find out how they lie. There are three 
great systems of them, running, as you see, roughly, diagonal and 
parallel from the north-west to the south. And they are and always 
have been the main arteries of Finland’s life, industry, and trade. 
The largest, Lake Saimaa and its linked waters—the system reaches 
Kuopio, well up towards central Finland, but covers south-east 
Finland—rushes down over the Salpausselka ridge and empties 
itself by the great Imatra Falls into the Vuoksi river, which flows, 
in turn, into Lake Ladoga. These falls, once the greatest in Europe, 
are tamed now and harnessed at the great power station to generate 
electric power for nearly all southern Finland. They have cut a 
canal, too, a little further south, between Lake Saimaa and Viipuri 
(or Viborg as the first Swedish builders called it), so that the logs 
floating down from the upper forests shall come straight to the 
biggest timber port. Timber and its products, by the way, are by 
far Finland’s largest industry. The highway for middle Finland 
is Lake Paijanne and its tributary lakes which come down by the 
River Kymi to Kotka, another great timber port. The third, Lake 
Nasijarvi, lies north of Tampere, the centre of the textile trade (a 
Scot called Finlayson built the first cotton mill there, and all sorts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire names crop up there now, because of 
operatives who came to work in the Scottish owned mills, from 1820 
on). It lies north of Tampere, but the system includes lakes on the 
east and south of the town. These waters gather at the Tammerkoski 
rapids and are emptied into Lake Pyhajarvi, which flows away into 
the third largest river of Finland, the river Kokemaenjoki. This 
waterway serves the west of Finland and irrigates the most fertile 
province of the country. The river comes out at Pori (or Bjérneborg) 
on the Gulf of Bothnia. The Oulu lake and river also run into the 
Gulf of Bothnia, but much further north, in that part of the world 
which the journalists now insist on calling Finland’s “ waist.” The 
four great rivers of the north are Kemi and Tornio, with their 
mouths at the head of the Gulf near the Swedish border ; Tenojoki, 
which runs along the Norwegian frontier ; and Patsjoki, the Lapland 
river which waters the Petsamo district and flows, by a series of 
magnificent and grand rapids, from Lake Inari into the Arctic 
Ocean. May I add, for clarity’s sake, that the words “ jarvi”? and 
‘*joki” are the Finnish words for lake and river. 

I have spent so much time on the land itself for two reasons. 
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One is that itsenchanted me altogether, as it has done many a Scot 
and Englishman before me, and even to talk about it and to pore 
over the map brings back memories of that rare, clear, quiet country, 
where the chief wealth is, as they say, the “ green gold ” of the trees, 
the chief highways the dreaming lakes and rivers ; a country where 
the air is fresh and brilliant and pure and charged with life; a 
country where the struggle for existence has been hard enough to 
breed heroes ; where the chief virtues are loyalty and good faith, 
sincerity, hospitality, abiding love of family and friends ; where 
music and laughter and books are part of the life even of the smallest 
village ; where, in fact, the people have learnt to live wisely, content 
with what they have. The other reason is closely allied. It is that 
you cannot understand the Finn at all unless you realise that his 
whole life and soul and mind are steeped in nature as it manifests 
itself in this country. He is, so to speak, inter-penetrated by it—so 
that he not only loves his land as though he were one of the great 
trees with their roots deep in the earth. He loves it, too, because 
it is all alive to him in a half-mystical sense. He understands life 
and mankind by communion with it—as though he were also the 
leaves or needles of that tree and the four winds of the world blew 
wisdom through them. Wordsworth would have understood. You 
remember how he puts it in “ Tintern Abbey ” : 


... I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms were then to me 
An appetite. 


But later, as he grows in understanding :— 


... 1 have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth : but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


That might have been written for Finland. I heard a Finn say, 
only last June—and he was a sophisticated, very distinguished, 
rather cosmopolitan Finn, who had spent years at Geneva with the 
International Labour Office, had travelled in America, studied in 
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England and France, and, in fact, knew his world—I heard that 
Finn say as we walked, almost on tiptoe, through the quiet forest 
paths of the National Park, at Aulanko, in the mysterious glimmering 
light which is their summer darkness—‘ But this is holy, holy *— 
he said. And for myself, as the trees touched high up overhead, and 
the birds sang strangely, I thought of ‘‘ Notre Dame,” in Paris, of 
Chartres and our own tall cathedrals. But the land does other 
things for the Finn. Above all, it gives his children bread. He is 
realist as well as mystic. Also it teaches him by line and proportion, 
by breadth and space, by towering tree, solid granite, and the calm 
surfaces of water, to be an inspired builder, architect, and sculptor. 

And so we come to the towns, which are in any country the sum 
of national thought, taste, and feeling as well as national opportunity. 
In Finland they are all built by water. There are always trees and 
parks within and the surrounding country so accessible, so mingled 
with their life and design, that a town hardly seems a town in the 
dusty, solid fashion of London, Manchester, or Birmingham—I 
won’t say Edinburgh, for your countryside is near enough and your 
native rock invades the very streets. But here history comes in, and 
as, contrary to the general impression, Finland is much older than 
she is new—her independence dates only from 1918, but there are 
centuries of dogged growth before that—we must go back a bit, to 
pick up threads and find out why Swedish castles like that at Turku 
and those two grand fortresses riding the water at Viipuri and 
Savonlinna should be in the south and south-west, why there is a 
Russian church in Helsinki and a Russian monastery at Valamo, 
on Lake Ladoga. 

It is known from finds along the coast, and scattered finds even 
as far as the Arctic, that there were people of some kind in Finland 
in the Stone Age. Burial cairns in south and south-west Finland 
are the sole evidence of the Bronze Age. But it has been proved that 
real settlement of the land took place in the Iron Age. When the 
Finnish tribes—they were a mild people, hunters and trappers for 
the sake of livelihood, but no fighters by choice—wandered up and 
over the Gulf of Finland, from their old home either side of the Ural 
Mountains, whence, by evidences of language, the Estonians and 
the Hungarians came, too, they probably found Lapp tribes in 
residence whom they drove north. Except along the actual shore 
of the Gulf of Bothnia and the Aland Islands, where primitive 
Germanic tribes were already installed—possibly Swedes. That 
was about A.D. 100. But it took another six hundred years before 
the various related tribes of what our useful philologists call ‘‘ The 
Finno-Ugrian Group”? meandered across the Gulf and dug themselves 
in, so to speak, in the new home. They knew something about 
agriculture, though hunting and trapping were their speciality, and, 
with the rich earth of south-west Finland to work on, they learnt 
more. The first lot to come over were the “‘ Suomilaiset ’’—dwellers 
in Suomi. These were and are the Finns proper, or original Finns, 
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though their name “ Suomi,” or marshland, has spread to the whole 
country. They settled in Uusimaa (New Land), as they named the 
province that runs from west of Hanko to Helsinki. Next came the 
tribe of Hame—the “ Hamédlaiset ?>—who settled the stretch of land 
above. Last came the “ Karjalaiset,’ or Carelians, who were of 
livelier disposition, shorter stature, and evidently possessed of great 
social gifts, since the famous “‘ Kalevala,” the national epic, compiled 
by Loénnrot and first published in 1835, is built up of their old songs 
and legends—they call them runos—their charms, spells, and the 
music they made with the harp they called “‘ Kantele.” It sounds 
like a singing thing, and so it is. 

This last tribe, coming direct from Russia up into the Isthmus, 
kept its Russian, almost its eastern, feeling. The other two coming 
up through the Baltic countries and settling within reach of Sweden 
—and remember, there were primitive Germanic tribes already 
along the western coastline—were drawn to western civilisation. 
So there you get the early clash, and until 1154 or’55, when Sweden, 
with the approval of the Pope, undertook the first crusade against 
the pagan Finns, there were constant raids and counter-raids 
between the Carelians and the Suomilaiset and Hamalaiset. But, 
as I said, Sweden took a hand here. And it is a hand that holds 
the cards for the next six hundred years odd. It took the Scandin- 
avians and the Pope three crusades to bring the Finns to heel and 
to faith :—Duke Eric’s and Bishop Henry’s in 1154, subdued Suomi 
proper—Birger Jarl’s in 1249 subdued the Hameans next door. 
But, as usual, the Carelians, with their leanings towards the Greek 
Orthodox Church and their quicker temper, were a thorn in every- 
body’s side. It was Torgils Knutsson, the mighty warrior, whose 
helmeted statue stands in his own Viipuri, who subdued them. 
That was in 1293, and it meant wars with Russia and the beginning 
of a long, long, pull-devil, pull-baker existence for the slow and 
patient Finns. They thought it settled at last in 1920, when the 
Treaty of Dorpat confirmed their independence. But all’s to do 
again, it seems, and the worst chapter has opened. It is worth 
recalling those early days, for solid piles, not shadows, remain from 
them all along the south and south-west coast. Remember the 
mighty castles of Turku and Viipuri (and the latter has been almost 
as often in Russian hands as in Swedish and Finnish) ; remember 
Turku’s old cathedral ; there is the old monastery at Naantali, 
near Turku, and the little painted churches up and down the 
countryside, where figures of the Virgin and Saints remain, and 
frescoes decorate the wall, though the country has been whole- 
heartedly Lutheran by taste and temper both, since 1593, when 
the Augsburg Confession was adopted by Sweden and Finland, as 
well as the national faith. 

Before this, Bishop Michael Agricola—he was of the Reformed 
Faith—had put the New Testament into Finnish and compiled a 
Finnish ABC. And it was not until the seventeenth century, 
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under Gustavus Adolphus II and his chancellor, Oxenstierna, that 
Swedish began to oust Finnish as a national language, and Swedes 
to take official places in Finland that Finns could have filled. So 
that after a time, no one but the peasants spoke their native tongue 
in their native land, and no one thought this odd, until Runeberg 
the poet, Lonnrot, Snellmann, and their party, in the 1830's, 
demanded, fought, and finally secured Finnish for the Finns. That 
liberation took place under the Russian rule, and it is a paradox 
worth noting. For though in those six hundred years Sweden gave 
Finland all she could in laws, religion, learning, and government, 
her own troubles in Europe were too strong for her. The Finns 
gave their men to the Swedish armies—but whenever those armies 
were engaged in Europe, and they mostly were in one war after 
another, Russia took the chance and invaded Finland. There are 
endless treaties all through those centuries partitioning and re- 
partitioning Finland between her neighbours. Bit by bit towards 
the end of the period, thinking Finns began to wonder whether a 
change over to Russia might not be a way out, since Sweden was 
clearly now too weak to help them. (Not that any of them ever 
liked Russia. In the worst days of oppression later, when Russian 
was compulsory in the schools, intelligent Finnish boys successfully 
turned deaf ears and dull minds to the learning of the hated tongue.) 
And some began to look ahead to a possible day of real freedom and 
an independent Finland, if and when they had loosed the Russian 
tie, too. So it all culminated, in 1809, with the Peace of Hamina, 
Fredrikshamn, whereby Sweden ceded Finland to Russia, and Tsar 
Alexander I elected himself Grand Duke and swore to keep every 
letter of the Finnish constitution and custom sacred. And so he 
did, though his later descendants were not so scrupulous of their 
word. Nicholas I let things be. Alexander II summoned the Diet, 
according to promise, and was as helpful as the first Alexander. In 
his time the Finnish language was made equal to Swedish as an 
official tongue, the Finns got their own coinage, elementary schools, 
a national army, railways, and every opportunity, example, and 
incentive for expansion in trade, industry, and farming. Under 
Alexander III things looked blacker. But it was Nicholas II and 
his advisers who finally, in 1898, set about the Russification of their 
autonomous grand duchy, and by infringing every sacred right and 
promise, by real and deliberate tyranny, succeeded in making 
“ Liberty,” for the first time, the watchword of the whole Finnish 
nation, of whatever political party. 

The tale of how she won it at last, in 1918, is an epic and a story 
of tireless and dogged resistance on the Finns’ side. There is no 
room to tell it here, and, besides, since Marshal Mannerheim is one 
of the heroes of it, it is perhaps better known than the earlier 
background. 

There is another story, and that is what Finland has done in her ~ 
twenty-one years of freedom. In plain words, she has developed 
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her assets and multiplied her talents in a way few nations in Europe 
can rival. Take one fact. It is, as you have seen, an agricultural, 
a farmer’s country. But it had suffered from exploitation by the 
aristocracy of its conquerors. Now, the number of freehold farmers 
is more than doubled—goo,ooo, as against 125,172 in 1910. 
President Kallio—he was a farmer himself—regards “ the conver- 
sion of leasehold into freehold, and provision of new freehold farms, 
as the greatest reform accomplished in the last twenty years.” 
Cultivated fields, crops, cattle and dairy-farming, industries, trans- 
port, social services—their hospitals, clinics, and child welfare centres 
are wonderfully planned and organised—air routes, roads, her 
successes in athletics, her splendid achievement for the ordinary 
citizen with the co-operative system, her building, her art, her 
education, her music (witness Sibelius and Palmgren) . . . they all 
show the same steady upward trend. Finland has spent those years 
putting her house in order at last. She never began a war in her 
life. Her thoughts are of peace and her dear land. But again the 
wheel has turned, and with her old quiet, resolute courage she faces 
the old enemy in defence of her all. 

And now—because I do not want to close with talk of war and 
thoughts of what a desolation has overtaken this country and her 
people, because with God’s help and the world’s and her own 
unquenchable valour and spirit, I believe that the Finland we saw 
in the last hour before dark, and which I have tried to distil for you, 
will rise again—I want to close with memories of a quiet land at 
peace :— 

FINLAND REMEMBERED 


“Where is Finland ?”’ said the charming lady, 
Watching the remote eyes of the diplomat, 

*“T always forget—is it in the Balkans 

Or on the Baltic ? Or further north than that?” 


‘Where is Finland ?”’ he echoed, smiling, 

—For her eyes were green, shadowed like his native lakes, 
‘“‘ Finland lies north of the world, above the Baltic, 

All winter sleeps she, and all summer wakes. 


“In Finland eight months are lapped in snow and quiet 
As you do not understand quiet down here, 

But the other four are pure, crystalline, sparkling, 

And the heart flies high in the pale gold northern air. 


‘Finland is built on granite, and the granite sparkles, 
Too, in tower and dome, in pillars and pinnacles, 
Where they stand nobly in the noble cities 

That crown our land as homes and citadels. 


“ Yet not the proud towns with their graceful life, their hum 
Are the heart, but the wide expanses of a land 

Where fields and woods and water divide the horizon 

And rose-shafted pine trees step down to the lake strand, 
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“‘ Where the birds sing nightlong, where the cuckoo calls 
—How softly—to a moon-touched twilight sky, 

Where the nightingales in the sober aisles of the forest, 
Salute that moon and the sun that will not die. 


“‘ And cool the barley sways, and the bright flowers 

In the long grass their fragrances distil, 

And on Sunday morning, across the sun-charmed country, 
The churches send their sweet unhurrying bell. 


“ Silver the birches quiver. Aspen and willow 

Along the lakes double their silver sheen 

And torrents tumble and swirl from river to broader waters, 
And the world is illumined translucent, is golden, is green. 


“‘* Where is Finland?’ Ah, lady, she lies quiet, 
Candid and proud and simple, far to the north. 
She is my heart. For her I live in exile, 

For her I live—and without, am nothing worth. 


‘She is small, she is poor, but content is in her, 

A truth beyond this world, and hard to be told, 

She knows what she has—and her radiant pure summer 
Outweighs all darkness and defeats all cold. 


‘“* She knows what we all have, struggle, pain and sorrow 
That teach endurance to the stumbling soul, 

But she knows, too, that after the night, dawn wakens, 
And the spirit sings and the wounded heart is whole.” 


This lecture was delivered on the evening of 20th February. 
Events moved quickly after that. Not three weeks later the whole 
world heard with grief and puzzled shame the grim news of peace 
and knew what Finland, after her matchless defence, must still 
suffer. She has lost that Viipuri we spoke of. The town is in ruins, 
though the castle still stands, and flew the blue and white flag till 
the last. Turku is desolate and the castle damaged. So is Tampere. 
Hanko is gone. Refugees travel in thousands through the homeless 
snows. ‘The children are sick. And the Russians have their right- 
of-way across the Petsamo district to the Norwegian frontier. She 
has lost so much in men and material, as well as land, that any other 
nation might well lose heart entirely. Not Finland. She will draw 
again from the deep, the inexhaustible wells of her strength and her 
faith. The fountains of life will flow again and jet up in greater 
power and purer light for the ordeal she has undergone. Her vision 
of a good world at last is undimmed. Some day and somehow her 
ideals will shine out through all her land again, and far beyond. 
Her bearing in battle was beyond praise. But her bearing now, in 
a bitterer hour, has a dignity, beauty, and practical resolution that 
sound a trumpet to the spirit and nerve the heart in our own conflict 
to fight on and shame the devil. 
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THE EMIGRATIONS OF THE JEWS: ISRAEL IN CHINA 


By the Rev. T. Torrance, F.R.G.S., Society’s Afternoon 
Lecturer, December 1939 


Sir W. M. Ramsay the eminent Scots Professor has a work entitled 
St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen. The title is one well 
chosen. The Apostle to the Gentiles, a Jew and member of an 
Empire composed of a vast confederation of States, stood forth 
prominently as a man among men specially chosen, trained, and 
equipped to exercise the ordained function of his race. Pre- 
eminently he was the representative Jew. 

His countrymen from their earliest days became travellers and 
world-wide residents—wanderers, we might say, over the face of 
the earth. Their father Abraham had been called out of his native 
country to become a wanderer in Canaan that his seed might in 
turn wander in other lands. If the history of the Jews in their 
relation to the nations is to be read aright this fact must be taken 
into consideration. It cannot simply be assumed that it was in 
their blood to roam, though this can scarcely be disputed. A special 
reason existed for the roaming: Israel was divinely appointed to 
be a missionary nation. Herein lies the key to the romance, the 
struggles, and the sufferings of the Jews on the stage of world 
events. Through them the Promise ran that all nations were to 
be blessed. And this Promise being based on the truth and good- 
ness of an All-Wise Providence could never, while its conditions 
were observed, be revoked. It was eternally enduring. 

Now history, we mean the history of the world in general, 
has its soul and its God. It is not something blind, fortuitous, 
and without meaning. It moves onwards towards a predestined 
goal. The Eternal rules in the armies of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth. The fact of the Jew, the continuous 
miracle of his preservation amid his constant sufferings and per- 
secutions, opens up for us the enigma of the rise and fall of nations. 
The Jew bears a testimony that according to the response it receives 
determines human destiny. 

Think then of Israel chosen, schooled, and disciplined for this 
golden purpose. Think that the nation was situated at the cross- 
roads of the then known earth. Think of its model form of 
government, a divinely established Commonwealth. Think, more- 
over, that the land was far too small to sustain its ever-increasing 
population, and you will appreciate how it served as a religious 
University among the nations sending forth its products of the 
Oracles of God and a superior race of men. So will it be under- 
stood how these Israelites, to give them their ancient appellation, 
became also members of a great, if unnamed, Geographical Society, 
able, because of their travels, to provide expert information on all 
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the caravan routes through Africa, Asia, Europe, and to the Far 
East ; with this likewise an enumeration of all the shipping ports 
in the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 

Jews made settlements in lands as far apart as India and 
Ethiopia. They made their way all along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. From the Nile to the Niger they left their traces. 
In Arabia as far south as Yemen numbers remained permanently. 
Numerous colonies founded themselves in Asia Minor. Greece 
and Rome had large quotas of their residents. So, it is presumed, 
had Spain. Luther says, Jews dwelt in Ratisbon in Germany a long 
time before the Birth of Christ. 

Many of the Dispersion elected to stay permanently in Babylon. 
In Afghanistan there are those who claim descent from King Saul. 
Others, the Durani, claim to be of those removed from Israel by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Dr. Wolff, a Central Asian traveller, came 
across ancient colonies at Bukhara and Samarqand, and heard of 
descendants of Zebulun and Naphtali in the Hindu Koosh. Yet 
this was not the limit of Jewish travel eastward. More pushed 
on to the very frontier of China. Josephus scarcely overstated the 
truth when he asserted that in his day Jews were to be found in 
every nation on earth. If we regard this as somewhat striking, 
is it not due to our inadequate notions of the facilities which 
ancient peoples possessed for extended journeying? A perusal of 
the twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel, with its list of widely 
separated peoples whose merchants visited the Fairs of Tyre, will 
help to correct this ignorance. Here came agents from far away 
Tarshish, from Tubal and Meshech, 7.e. Tobolsk and Moscow, 
and the house of Togarmah or Turkestan. If these could come 
to the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, surely Israelites could 
accompany them back to their native states. 

The Turkomans still speak of themselves as of the house of 
Togarmah, and they are still famous for their horses and their 
mules. In ancient times a great highway led through Central Asia 
to China. It ran through Persia to Bukhara, the cross-roads of 
Asia, on to Samarqand, Tashkent, Talas, along the side of the 
Alexandrofsky range into the valley of the Tehu or Tchu river, 
and, skirting the warm lake known as Issiq-K6l, led over the 
Muzart Pass to the Tarim basin, and thence to north-west China. 
This route Chang Chien, a Chinese Ambassador to Bactria, followed 
in 138 B.c., and after him two other Chinese, Pan Chiao in a.p. 91 
and Kan Ying in A.D. 97. Marco Polo in his day took the same 
well-known road. Though now on its eastern side difficult to 
traverse, owing to the encroachment of desert sands from the 
destruction of forest growth, it then led mostly through passable 
country suitable for the movement of bodies of travellers who, 
if they chose to travel slowly, could take with them their families 
and cattle. The evidence that it was traversed exists in the fact 
that Central Asians, Arabs, and Jews did proceed to Kansu 
China’s North-West Province. ; 
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Others beside these races, by whatever route they took, came 
very early to what is now known as China. The Miao people of 
Kweichow, admitted to be among the oldest inhabitants of the 
land, have an ancient song wherein they trace their genealogy up 
to the Patriarch “ Ground” (Adam), through Japheth, one of the 
three sons of Noah, and his wife Gawboluen. The song describes 
the Flood, the building of the Tower of Babel, and the confusion 
of tongues, and then proceeds to state their racial origin. We quote 
from a missionary report of the Rev. Edward A. Truax, of the 
Christian Missionary Alliance : 


“The Patriarch Jah-hu got the centre of nations. 
The son he begat was the Patriarch Go-meh 
Who took him a wife called the Matriarch Go-yong. 
Their grandson and his wife both took the name Tutan. 


Their descendants are given in order as follows : 
Patriarch Cawndan Mew-wan, Matriarch Cawdan Mew-jew ; 
Patriarch Jenku Dawvu, Matriarch Jeneo Boje ; 
Patriarch Sangen Newang [wife not given] ; 
Patriarch Nea Kweng, Matriarch Maw-gueh. 
Their children eleven in number, were each the head of a family. 
Five branches became the Miao nation, 
Six families established the Chinese.” 


Regarding the arrival of the Jews in China it is generally 
admitted that they were in the land as early as 200 B.c. A refer- 
ence to the Jewish Encyclopedia sustains this. ‘They travelled there 
on different occasions. Their presence was first made known by 
Jesuit missionaries in the sixteenth century, who found a small 
colony of them in the Province of Honan. Since then others have 
written on the Chinese Jews. The consensus of opinion accepts 
this date. They had their Scriptures, preserved their religious 
customs, and were known as the people of the religion which 
extracted the sinew. They excelled in commerce and warfare, 
and were esteemed for their moral worth. 

An earlier immigration, however, took place before 200 B.c. 
A large remnant of this early influx still lingers in the mountains 
between China Proper and the Chiarong country east of Tibet. 
They are known locally as the Chiang- Min, or the Shepherd people, 
a name given originally by the Chinese to all Western shepherd 
farmers who dwelt on their border. The Chinese allege that they 
came to their present habitat by way of Kansu. Ancient maps 
confirm the statement. Local historians mention them as living 
here in strength during the Han Dynasties, 209 B.c.—a.D. 220. 

Naturally it came as a surprise for the ubiquitous Scot when 
we first met here the ubiquitous Jew. Their features, customs, 
architecture, laws, religion, and habits gave overwhelming evidence 
of their Semitic origin. They seemed to sense that we, like them- 
selves being non-Chinese and hailing from afar, were somehow akin, 
and temperamentally alike. Though naturally suspicious of all 
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strangers they received us almost as one of themselves. They 
welcomed us to their homes, allowed us to sleep on their flat house 
roofs, and, when they heard we worshipped the same God as they, 
explained freely the secrets of their religion. . ; 

We now read everything we could relative to their history in 
the East. By 400 B.c. they had increased largely in numbers, and 
dwelt in three main divisions, one in the north-west, one in the 
west, and one in the south-west. This was due to geographical 
conditions. It is recorded that they had no king over them, they 
had chiefs. Their subdivisions were known by animal names as 
in Old Testament days. Morally and socially they exerted a wide 
influence on the neighbouring peoples. 

One of their women from the north-west was given in marriage 
to the King of Shuh, which was then an independent non-Chinese 
state occupying the present position of Western Szechuan. This 
occurred about 400 B.c. Her tomb can still be seen in Chengtu, 
the capital of this province. It makes one of two large mounds 
known as Wutanshan. The inference is that since the people were 
at this time so numerous and influential they had been in that 
region for two hundred years at least. An ancient Palestinian- 
shaped water-jar of theirs, with a concave base and now in the 
British Museum, a ceramic expert has dated 800 B.c. The date is 
at least approximate, and serves to confirm the early arrival of 
these Jews on China’s frontier. Archaeological evidence corroborates 
the point. 

Their religion they called the White or Holiness Religion. We 
found it was a High Place worship closely adhering to that of 
Israel of the Prophets, but without any Canaanitish corruption. 
They maintained there was only one true God, the Father of 
men’s spirits who made Himself known both as a just Judge and 
as a Saviour of men. 

The arresting external features of their sacrificial ritual were a 
Sacred Tree, an Altar, a conical piece of white glistening Rock, 
and two Standards—one representing judgment or death, and one 
representing righteousness or life, the former being a Pole entwined 
with the likeness of a serpent, the latter a White Banner from which 
the arrow of condemnation had been removed. These spoke of 
Divine Salvation by means of an expiatory sacrifice, the elements 
of which were mercy and judgment. 

This sacrifice, however, was merely preparatory ; it spoke of 
a great Reality yet to come. The people held firmly and un- 
equivocally the Messianic hope. But the hope differed entirely, 
one noted, from the present-day Jewish hope of a purely earthly 
Deliverer,' for they looked for a Heaven-sent Sin-Bearer and Saviour, 
whose Name they gave as Abba-Malach—the Father’s Messenger. 

These lofty spiritual conceptions on which their ritual was based 
were distinctly Biblical, and, moreover, illustrated numerous obscure 

+ Cf. Text Book of the Jewish Religion, p. 48. 
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passages of the Old Testament. As we learnt the true nature of 
their religious beliefs, and came to know what a profound influence 
the people had exerted on Chinese thought at its formative period 
when the various tribes and separate states were coalescing into 
what came to be the Chinese nation, we were filled again with 
wonder at the goodness of an overshadowing Providence who 
watched over the welfare of men. Behind all human history ran 
the same moral purpose seeking the uplift of humanity. The student 
of Chinese history could here read the interesting lesson that the 
light of the White Religion shone brightly for a full millennium 
until Nestorian Christianity came to the land in a.p. 613. 

The Nestorians styled their faith the Chin-Chiao, or Lustrous 
Religion. The title apparently suggested that Christianity continued 
the glory of the older revelation but in a greater or more glorious 
fulness. Nestorianism gained the Imperial recognition, and made 
so much headway during the Tang Dynasty that a church was 
erected in every Chou, or leading city of the Empire. Its influence, 
though sometimes chequered, extended until the Ming Dynasty, 
or for another millennium. Then its influence began to wane. 
Thus for two thousand years the Chinese were not left without 
a witness of Divine truth in their midst. Nor were they after- 
wards, for in due course appeared European missionaries to hold 
aloft the torch of the witness so early begun. Religious history 
in the Far East had its comma, but no period : continuity and unity 
of purpose marked its progression. 

The Jewish faith became confined more and more to its western 
“Torres Vedras,’’ where it continued to maintain its strength 
despite the growing jealousy and opposition of native officialdom. 
And it managed to outlive Nestorianism because its tenets were 
written in symbols and altars which the people with ease could 
constantly read, whereas Nestorianism declined mainly by the lack 
of the printed Scriptures. Though now surely losing ground, 
enough yet remains to let its reality be known. These West China 
Jews were anxious for us to tell the churches in Scotland of their 
presence in the East. To the Christians among them particularly 
it seemed right that they should not remain unknown to the 
Christians in the West. Were not all one in Him whom they 
named Lord and Master ? This we have briefly done in China’s First 
Missionaries (Ancient Israelites), published by Messrs. Thynne & Co. 

The people dwell mostly in the districts of Wenchuan, Mong- 
chou, Tiechi, and Lifan. The first three are intersected by the 
Min river which rises in the north at Minshan, and flows into the 
Yangtze-kiang at Suifu in the south. The last is intersected by 
the To river which joins the Min at Weikiu. The Min from 
Songpan to Kwanhsien is swift, turbulent, and unnavigable. In 
olden days the Chinese regarded the Min as the real upper Yangtze- 
kiang, a profound mistake. Presumably this was because its line 
formed once the western limit of the kingdom. 
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The Chiang country is one of lofty mountains and deep erosions. 
The villages are often built high up on the mountain-sides on 
positions chosen for easy defence. Their lofty towers always attract 
the eyes of the traveller. {2 

The highest peak in their mountain ranges is Kiutingshan,* 
near Monghsien, which attains to 19,000 feet above sea-level. 
One or two missionaries have made the ascent. Cultivation on 
the heights ceases above gooo feet. From 10,000 to 12,000 feet 
are virgin forests. Between 12,000 and 13,000 the foot treads on 
a beautiful carpet of dwarf grass and innumerable flowers. Above 
13,500 the terrain is unrelieved by vegetation. The scenery 
everywhere is unrivalled for beauty and grandeur. ; 

The takin or wild ox, the panda, the golden monkey, the cliff 
antelope, the musk deer, the wild boar, the black bear, the lynx, 
and the leopard abound in the mountain recesses. On the lower 
stretches are found various kinds of beautiful pheasants. The 
botanical specimens of China’s far western ranges are said to 
exceed by a third those of all Europe. Collectors have discovered 
many rare butterflies, moths, and insects to enrich the lists of 
our Western museums. 

The climate in summer time is delightful. It is dry and 
temperate. To sleep 6000 to 8000 feet up on a house-top with 
nothing above but the clear starry heavens in such a country makes 
an unforgettable experience. One feels then so near to the heart 
of nature at its best. Involuntarily the cry arises to the Creator 
of all this sublimity: ‘‘ The whole earth is full of Thy mercy ; 
teach me Thy statutes.” 

These West China Jews certainly know much of the mind of 
God from the statutes they have preserved so long. Our contact 
with them enhanced greatly our estimation of the Old Testament 
Israelites. The heart of the missionary goes out to them, originally 
missionaries themselves. The distinction between them and their 
Western brethren, may we say, lies in that they have not forgotten 
the spiritual import of the Name of Him whom they worship ? 
The tragedy of the Jews elsewhere came through the decline of 
their faith into Judaistic legalism and externalism. It was thus 
they let slip the saving significance of the Name of Jehovah, even 
while they professed such reverence for its vocables that they refused 
to pronounce the terrible and glorious Name itself, and finally lost 
its correct pronunciation. This decline unfitted them to recognise 
their Jehovah-Messiah in the Person of Christ when He became 
incarnate, and to remain, as intended, the heralds of redemptive 
truth. Their restoration will only come when they discover the 
real nature of their failure, and the wherefore of their present 
sufferings. This day is coming.2 Then with their regathering will 
come these also from the land of Sinim. 


1 Literally “The Nine Peaked Mountain.” 
2 Paraphrase 18. * Isaiah 49: 11, 12, 
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INNERPEFFRAY : SCOTLAND’S FIRST PUBLIC 
LIBRARY (1680) 


By Rosert R. Watts, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.G.S. 


In a quiet rural spot in Perthshire, far from a public road and hidden 
amongst trees and fields of corn, lies Scotland’s oldest free public 
library. The place is not indicated on the map, and though it lies 
within four or five miles of the town of Crieff it is exceedingly 
difficult to find. Yet though thus rusticated and forgotten the 
library is no mere collection of cheap or unwanted literature ; 
on the contrary, it is a veritable treasure-house of ancient and 
valuable books, and in its comfortable and well-furnished reading- 
room the bibliophile might spend many happy days—or even 
weeks—in browsing freely amongst masterpieces of the early 
printer’s art. 

The building in which the library is housed, though it is nearly 
two centuries old, is as well adapted for its purpose as any modern 
library, and is of fine architectural design. Once the visitor has 
found his way by field-path or cart-track to Innerpeffray Library 
he naturally asks how such a wonderful institution, designed for 
the free use of the public, came to be hidden away amongst these 
rural surroundings where the public have little chance of finding 
it. The answer is that Innerpeffray had at one time a village of no 
mean importance, though scarcely a trace of it can now be found. 
It was the centre of a thriving agricultural community and a 
populous district some three or four centuries ago. The history of 
Innerpeffray is in fact an epitome of the evolution of Scottish 
domestic geography, and as such is worthy of more particular 
notice. 

The track to Innerpeffray turns to the south round the knoll on 
which the library is built and crosses the River Earn by a ford. 
The track is almost obliterated now and the ford disused, but in 
Roman times this was the main road from the camp at Ardoch to 
Perth. It is said that the remains of a Roman outpost may still 
be traced near Shearerston in the vicinity. Roman roads formed 
the basis of our present network of communication, and we may 
be justified in assuming that this ancient route through Inner- 
peftray was for many centuries the principal line of communication 
through the fertile valleys of southern Perthshire. 

The village of Innerpeffray, which no doubt sprang up first 
round the Roman camp, became the “ village of the ford ” in later 
times. The flat fertile lands in the neighbourhood supported a 
large agricultural population and during the early and middle ages 
when people were almost entirely dependent for their subsistence 
upon their personal efforts in the fields Innerpeffray would be a 
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centre of some importance. And there naturally enough we should 
find the Roman Catholic Church erecting a place of worship. 

The site chosen for the church was the summit of a knoll about 
fifty feet high round which the River Earn makes a graceful curve. 
The early churchmen built in a heavy and massive style, no doubt 
to symbolise the permanence of the Christian faith, but they also 
selected high and conspicuous sites that the people might literally 
look “up” to the church as a source of delight and inspiration. 
The Chapel of St. Mary, as it was called, could therefore be seen 
for miles round, and formed the social and intellectual nucleus of 
the neighbourhood. 

The early Roman Catholic Church looked after the physical 
welfare of the people as well as their souls. The priests and monks 
helped in the labour of the fields, and in particular the church 
organised and controlled the traffic in wool. Much of the wealth 
of the early church indeed came from this traffic. But in Scotland 
much wealth also came to the church by royal gift. The pious 
descendants of Queen Margaret endowed the church with extensive 
gifts of lands on which great abbeys were built. The church 
developed these lands by developing agriculture, while the con- 
temporary feudal aristocracy wasted their lands and substance in 
internecine strife. No wonder that James VI, when ruefully com- 
paring the miserable extent of the royal patrimony with the extensive 
and well-developed acres of the church, complained that his ancestor, 
David I, was “‘ a sair sanct for the crown.” 

During the reigns of the early Stuart kings, when the House of 
Douglas fought against the crown and the feudal barons kept up a 
constant strife amongst themselves, Innerpeffray would probably 
be a happy and self-supporting little community thriving under the 
benevolent control of the church. There were many such villages 
scattered throughout Scotland at that time, no trace of which now 
remains. 

But even before the Reformation the feudal barons were be- 
ginning to seize church lands, and many of the wealthy church 
offices were held by laymen—younger sons of the aristocracy—who 
made no pretence of carrying out the ecclesiastical duties of their 
high positions. Simony and nepotism were already corrupting the 
church and providing an excuse for the Reformation. 

The Reformation in Scotland was a sudden and violent revolu- 
tion, a rebellion against the crown and all authority, civil and 
ecclesiastical. The Reformation proper, it will be recalled, started 
at Perth in May 1559 when Knox by his fiery eloquence incited 
the mob to plunder, pillage, and destroy all Roman Catholic 
churches. The orgy spread rapidly, and it is more than likely 
that the Chapel of St. Mary at Innerpeffray would suffer in the 
general destruction. 

But while the mob destroyed the churches, their leaders, the 
feudal barons who had assumed the sanctimonious title of “‘ Lords 
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of the Congregation,” in order to cover their nefarious deeds with 
a cloak of religion, seized the lands. Thus in a few weeks the rebel 
barons possessed themselves of all the rich lands which pious 
monarchs of a former age had gifted to the church. Moreover they 
refused to hand over these church lands again to the reformed 
church which they professed to support. It was a constant source 
of annoyance to Knox afterwards, when he established his own 
church, that he was never able to obtain for his own preachers the 
patrimony and endowments of the old Roman Catholic Church 
which he had despoiled. 

There are no records of the old Chapel of St. Mary at Inner- 
peffray. Possibly they were destroyed along with the altar and all 
the interior fitments and decorations of the church during the riots 
of the Reformation. The building seems to have been ruined, and 
was never used afterwards as a Protestant place of worship. With its 
lands and endowments it passed into the hands of James Drummond, 
first Lord Madertie, on his marriage to Jean, daughter of Sir James 
Chisholm of Cromlix. The Castle of Innerpeffray, whose ruins can 
still be traced in a field not far from the chapel, was the residence 
of Lord Madertie, and the chapel appears to have been used only 
as a family mausoleum. The first Lord Madertie died in 1620. 

John, second Lord Madertie, was a strong supporter of the king. 
David, third Lord Madertie, was likewise a great royalist, and 
married as his second wife Beatrix, youngest sister of the great 
Marquis of Montrose. It was this David, third Lord Madertie, 
who established the library at Innerpeffray. 

Little is known of his life, but he certainly had an adventurous 
and varied career. In 1644 he took the field in support of his 
brother-in-law the Marquis of Montrose, and in the following year 
he was mulcted of a fine of £2000 Scots for his loyalty to the crown. 
In 1659 he was incarcerated in the Tolbooth prison in Edinburgh 
at the instance of his mother, but on what charge is unknown. 
After this somewhat erratic beginning David seems to have settled 
down to a life of study and the collecting of books. His first library 
was a room which he constructed on a platform or loft over the 
western end of the ruined chapel. Traces of this makeshift structure 
can still be seen, but it must have been a cold, badly-lighted, and 
uncomfortable little room. David therefore built a new house at 
the east end of the churchyard as a reading-room and extension 
to the library, but of this house also no trace now remains. He died 
in January 1692 and was buried alongside his wife in the ruined 
chapel and almost underneath the room which he had used as his 
library. The honours and titles of Madertie went to his nephew 
William Drummond, second Viscount Strathallan. 

Many of the old volumes which David studied and in which he 
inscribed his autograph really consist of several books bound 
together. They are in an excellent state of preservation, and cover 
a wide range of subjects. Chief amongst them are books on religion, 
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astrology, witchcraft, and demonology. The latter were very 
important and popular subjects in his day ; did not King James 
himself write a dialogue on ‘‘ Demonologie” ? In addition to 
these there are books on war, politics, law, agriculture, history, and 
geography, which seem to indicate that Lord Madertie was not 
only a royalist but a broad-minded man of taste and culture. 

In his will, first drawn up in 1680 and modified again in 1692, 
Lord Madertie states that he has “‘ erected a library partly in the 
west end of the chapel of Innerpeffray and partly in the new house 
lately built by me at the east end of the kirk yard thereof, which 
library I appoint and ordain to be augmented yearly in time coming 
for the benefit and encouragement of young students, and to be 
provided from time to time with a keeper, who may likewise be 
useful as a chaplain in divine worship and family exercise within 
the place of Innerpefiray . . . as also I have built a schoolhouse a 
little be-east of the said new house, which I ordain to be kept in 
good habitable condition for the benefit and education of youth in 
time coming, provided by my successors with a schoolmaster well 
qualified for that office.” The sum which Lord Madertie set aside 
to maintain the library and school was five thousand merks. 

His nephew and successor along with his two sons-in-law became 
the first trustees, and ever since the office has been retained by their 
descendants. Amongst these must be mentioned the Rev. Robert 
Hay Drummond, who was successively Bishop of St. Asaph, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and Archbishop of York (1761-1776), for it was he 
who erected the present noble building which now houses the 
complete library and serves as a reading-room also. To the existing 
library the latter added his own library, which contained several 
beautiful old bibles and copies of the Psalms printed in various 
languages and embellished with quaint illustrations and musical 
notations. 

With such a library, Innerpeffray, as a centre of learning and 
culture, could be placed on a level with any of the universities of 
Scotland at that time. The village was an important centre in the 
economic structure of the country, and had its annual fair, still 
called “‘ Our Lady’s Fair,” in honour of the old chapel round which 
it clustered. So popular had the library become that the trustees 
soon found it necessary to restrict the scope of its benefits to the six 
or seven parishes in the immediate neighbourhood. 

But conditions have changed within these last two centuries. 
The cultivation of the fields alone can no longer support a large 
population. Man’s wants have increased considerably and can no 
longer be satisfied by the products of his own small piece of land. 
So small holdings have given place to large farms and manual 
labour has been displaced by agricultural machinery. Field labour 
offers but a poor subsistence, so the population has been depleted. 
The six or seven parishes round Innerpeffray scarcely contain now 
enough people to justify even the smallest branch of a rural library, 
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far less that magnificent reading-room with its valuable collection 
of early books. 

Scotland has become an industrial and trading rather than an 
agricultural country. Large towns have sprung up and new roads 
run straight from one to another of these centres of population. 
The old road across the ford at Innerpeffray led to nowhere ; the 
new road runs straight from Perth to Crieff and so up the valley of 
the Earn. Crieff, at the junction of this east-west road with the 
north-south road, has completely displaced Innerpeffray as the 
centre of this agricultural district, and more than a century ago 
“Our Lady’s Fair ’’ was transferred from the latter to the former 
town. ‘The school founded by Lord Madertie was handed over to 
the County authority on the passing of the Education Act, and a 
new schoolhouse has been built close by the ruined chapel for the 
benefit of the few children of the surrounding thinly-populated 
district. 

The old chapel has been repaired just enough to keep it from 
falling into utter decay, and still retains that hallowed air of peace 
and tranquillity which is felt in all old churches and seems to 
envelop the Deity. The library which adjoins it has a somewhat 
monastic appearance, and in its well-lit reading-room with its well- 
stocked shelves and cupboards perfect quiet prevails. The only 
visitors are an occasional motorist or a specially conducted party, 
but to all who can find it the library is open and free. It is a museum 
and a library in one, with the seclusion and austerity of a monastery. 
From the book-lover’s point of view it is one of Scotland’s treasure 
houses. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
RIVERS EARN AND TAY 


By Davin L. Linton, M.Sc. 
(Continued from p. 11) 


Tue RIVERS OF THE PERTHSHIRE HIGHLANDS 


Tue rivers of western Perthshire are of especial interest, for it was 
in regard to this region that Geikie first outlined the hypothesis of 
a primitive southeastward-flowing drainage for the Grampian 
Highlands. He was writing at a time when it was still necessary 
to explain in a lengthy footnote that he believed the valleys in 
question to be wholly due to the erosive work of sub-aerial agencies 
and to owe nothing to “‘ subterranean movements.” Geikie’s views, 
therefore, represented a very considerable step forward in the 
understanding of river evolution in this country. By virtue of its 
transverse defiles at Killiecrankie and Birnam, he claimed the 
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Garry-Tay as the original trunk of the Tay system, and suggested 
that this trunk had been paralleled further west by other transverse 
streams of equal antiquity. These he believed had been truncated 
by the outgrowth of the long stream which flows through Glen 
Dochart and Loch Tay. As evidence he was able to point to sundry 
gaps in the watershed south of this valley line—e.g. Glen Ogle— 
and to the general correspondence between the line of this valley 
and the outcrops of the Loch Tay limestone and associated un- 
resistant mica schists. 

Later writers accepted his suggestions and gave them a more 
extended application without any real re-examination of the basis 
of the argument. When the terms “consequent” and “ subse- 
quent” passed into general use, they were applied somewhat 
uncritically to the Perthshire rivers and the issue became prejudged 
by the grouping of the eastward-flowing Lyon and Tummel with 
the indubitably subsequent Dochart-Tay. Indeed, J. S. Grant 
Wilson in 1905 went the length of attributing to the two former 
streams a piratical westward enlargement of their drainage basins 
at the expense of the Almond, Earn, Falloch, Black Water, Etive 
and Orchy.1 Such a suggestion runs counter to all that is known 
as to the changes that have occurred along the main Atlantic— 
North Sea divide elsewhere in Britain, and could therefore be 
accepted only after very careful scrutiny. The fact is, however, 
that there is no warrant at all for regarding either the Lyon or the 
Tummel as subsequent or longitudinal streams. Wilson certainly 
cited some reaches of both in which the valley is eroded from 
relatively unresistant rocks, but he omitted to mention the fact 
that both valleys are essentially, though obliquely, transverse, and 
make numerous transections of obdurate rock outcrops. 

It may therefore be helpful if we here state the case in its 
simplest form. Broadly speaking, the drainage pattern of western 
Perthshire comprises elements of the following kinds. (a) First 
there is the long, continuous depression that runs for forty-five 
miles from Glen Falloch to Ballinluig and contains Loch Tay : 
this is unquestionably a longitudinal and subsequent valley, etched 
out along the strike of weaker rocks, and has therefore presumably 
truncated the earlier drainage lines as it developed. (6) Secondly 
there are a number of valleys, among which we may cite those of 
Glen Ample, the Beich Burn and the Allt Dubh Chroisg, which 
cut across the watersheds in almost rectilinear north-east and 
north-north-east courses. They are the topographical expression 
of zones of weakness due to faulting or shattering in the underlying 
rocks, and clearly the “ wind-gaps” and “ through valleys” to 
which they give rise must not be mistaken for features resulting 
from the dismemberment of an earlier drainage. (c) Next, there 
are the important eastward-flowing rivers which, together with the 


1 J. S. Grant Wilson, The Geology of the Country round Blair Atholl, Mem. Geol. Surv. 
1905, PPp- 3-4. ; 
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Glen Dochart-Loch Tay stream, form the chief arteries of the 
present drainage. The Rannoch-Tummel and the Lyon have 
already been mentioned. Further north is the Errochty, which 
Grant Wilson regarded as having originally flowed past Fincastle 
to the Tummel, and the eastsoutheast-flowing Garry. To the 
south are other members of the same family: Strath Bran, Glen 
Lochay, Glen Almond, Strath Earn and the Loch Voil trough. 
(d) Finally, when we look for the diminished remnants of the 
supposed southeastward-flowing original drainage we can point 
only, in the country west of the main Highland railway, to such 
small glens as Glen Cochill, the Sma’ Glen itself, Glen Turret, 
Glen Lednock, the Loch Lubnaig trough and Glen Finglas, of 
which all save the first are directly tributary to Strathmore. When 
we cross the line of the Loch Tay depression into the more northerly 
part of the region, no vestige of such a primitive drainage can be 
discerned. 

Even this summary presentation of the problem suggests that 
it is the eastward rather than the southeastward-flowing rivers 
which truly represent the original drainage elements. Continued 
examination does nothing to controvert this view ; on the contrary, 
much positive evidence may be assembled in its favour. 

We have already noted that these rivers of west-east trend still 
remain the primary elements of the river pattern, save for the 
longitudinal Dochart-Tay. They have an importance which 
entitles them to consideration as a group, a community of direction 
which stamps them as members of a single family, and, in general, 
an indifference to structural considerations which suggests a con- 
sequent and probably epigenetic origin. In the field at least four 
of the series, Glen Lyon, Glen Lochay, Glen Almond and the 
Loch Voil trough, are seen to be incised below upland valleys now 
indicated by composite spur-profiles. These upland valleys are, 
speaking generally, fully 1000 feet above the present streams, and 
must be of great antiquity. By drawing generalised contours, it 
is seen that they all fall eastward in regular fashion and pass in 
this direction into a base-levelled lowland, whose altitude is now 
rather less than 2000 feet. The appearances suggest that, except 
for bodily uplift, the whole system has suffered no important 
tectonic disturbance. 

In contrast to this evidence of the antiquity of the west-east 
valleys obtained from the highest levels is the fact that the “ wind- 
gaps’? at the heads of the southeastward-flowing streams, and 
leading from them north-westwards to the Glen Dochart-Loch ‘Tay 
trough, are all at quite low altitudes. Glen Cochill is low enough 
to carry the main road from Crieff to Aberfeldy, and Glen Ogle 
the main road and railway to Oban ; while the highest col of this 
group, that at the head of Glen Lednock, is only 1600 feet above 
sea-level. If these were true wind-gaps their relations to the higher 
and presumably older upland valleys already described would be 
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baffling beyond comprehension. But in point of fact it does not 
seem necessary to regard them as abandoned river-cut gaps at all. 
All of them have the “‘U” form and other insignia of glaciated 
troughs, and the writer has no doubt that they functioned in glacial 
times as ‘“‘ overflows’ for ice from the Dochart-Tay depression. 
In this way a number of originally unimportant watershed notches 
were modified and lowered, some of them sufficiently so to afford 
valuable through routeways to the north and west. 

The relations of the two types of feature—the high-level upland 
valley and the relatively low-level glaciated trough—can perhaps 
be best studied at the head of Glen Almond. An observer on Ben 
Chonzie sees below him the old upland depression of the Almond, 
falling eastwards and passing into the strikingly level plateau sur- 
face at about 2000 feet just beyond the Sma’ Glen. Looking west- 
wards he sees the continuation of this upland depression passing 
above the Shee of Ardtalnaig at 2300 feet, while on either side of 
this hill are two fine, maturely glaciated U-troughs sunk to levels 
several hundred feet lower. They trend, moreover, not westward 
like the upland valley, but north-westwards towards Loch Tay, 
and their floors are continuous downstream with that of the main 
trough of Glen Almond itself. As “‘ wind-gaps ” they clearly have 
no significance whatever. In Fig. 1 the form of the ancient high- 
level river valley is indicated by generalised contours, while the 
remnants of its floor, which survive upon the present spurs, are 
shown by stippling. Hachures depict the walls of the main glacial 
trough, and of the troughs, marked A and B, which breach the 
watershed on each side of the Shee of Ardtalnaig. A section along 
the watershed at this point (Fig. 2) reveals their form in detail and 
their relations to the high-level valley, whose floor is reconstructed 
by broken lines. 

Two questions naturally arise from the acceptance of these 
views. The first concerns the diversions of these various eastward- 
flowing consequents—if such they be—by the subsequent Dochart-— 
Tay. Itis possible that as many as three streams have been affected 
in this way: the Lyon, with its Loch Daimh headstream, the 
present Upper Lyon, and the Lochay. The beheaded continuation 
of the first of these beyond the line of the Dochart-Tay depression 
cannot now be traced, for it coincided too nearly with lower Strath 
Tay. The trunk stream for which the Lochay was once the head 
is, however, confidently to be sought in Glen Almond. The floor 
of the wind-gap resulting from this diversion is, as has already been 
noted, at an altitude of at least 2300 feet, and denotes a very old 
capture. The third case is much less certain, but it is at least 
possible that Upper Glen Lyon originally supplied the headwaters 
of the Quaich and Strath Bran. To-day, it is true, the whole mass 
of Ben Lawers, rising to close on 4000 feet, lies between, and it 
may be that it has always separated the streams in question. Yet 
the capture of the Upper by the Lower Lyon at a very early date 
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Fic. 1. Morphological Features of the District of Glen Almond. 


1. Eohypses, or restored contours of the high-level valley. (Altitudes in 
hundreds of feet.) 


2. Spur and hill-top remnants of the lower slopes of the high-level valley. 


3. Ice-scoured and steepened walls of the present glen, its outlet, and the 
“gaps” at its head. 
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Fic. 2. Profile of the Upland Crest at the Head of 
Glen Almond. 


A. Trough occupied by Allt a’ Chloidh. 
B. Gleann Chilleine. 


The line of profile connects the two summits 

marked “29” in Fig. 1, across A, B, and the 

high-level valley remnant on top of the Shee of 

Ardtalnaig. The old valley floor is restored by a 
broken line, 
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is by no means easily denied, and may have been facilitated by the 
outcrops of soft Loch Tay limestone. It is impossible to say now 
how extensive these outcrops were upon the land surface of that 
period, but some still survive in this section of the valley even at 
the present floor-level. 

The second point arising from the preceding argument is that 
of the interpretation to be put upon the southeastward-flowing 
streams which were formerly regarded as the beheaded remnants 
of the original consequent drainage. Since there is no evidence to 
show that any of them are of great antiquity, it is suggested that 
they are of relatively recent origin, and are, in fact, minor elements 
in the drainage pattern which have grown more successfully than 
other insequent Highland streams. This is largely because, as the 
result of the excavation of Strathmore, the base-level to which they 
have been working has been rapidly and repeatedly lowered. 
Moreover, coinciding as they frequently do with the local trend of 
ice movement, their valleys have been enlarged, as in the case of 
Glen Lednock, to dimensions not warranted by their catchment 
areas. In one case the matter goes even further and we have to 
consider not merely the enlargement of an existing valley by ice, 
but the creation of a new one. 

The depression of Strathyre and Loch Lubnaig differs from 
the valleys further east in being evidently composite. Strathyre 
itself is a considerable valley that was certainly open and mature 
before it was affected by glaciation, and has the same direction and 
general appearance as its western neighbour, the valley of the 
Calair Burn, which, however, falls northwards to Balquhidder. The 
southern part of the trough continues the line of the little burn 
rising in Glen Ample and flowing along the zone affected by the 
Glen Ample faults. Between these two sections of the trough there 
is a connecting reach of different trend (northwest-southeast), and 
of constricted and savage aspect. This portion of the trough is 
bounded by great glaciated cliffs, which truncate the hills on either 
side. The latter form the terminal points of watersheds which may 
be traced for considerable distances to east and west. It is not 
here necessary to discuss the question of the amount of glacial 
erosion involved, but the writer would suggest that these two 
watersheds were continuous in pre-glacial times, and that the 
present head of Loch Lubnaig occupies a great breach in their 
joint line. 

Further evidence on this point may be developed on another 
occasion, but we may notice here what consequences follow from 
such a view. The anomalous River Balva disappears from the 
primitive drainage system of Perthshire, and we have instead a 
River Earn, flowing continuously eastward from within a mile or 
two of Loch Lomond to the North Sea, and flanked by initial 
watersheds of similar west-east trend. The southern one, which we 
would draw across the present Loch Lubnaig just above Ard- 
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chullarie, becomes continuous with that which we have already 
traced from Glen Artney to Fife Ness. A simplicity and consist- 
ency is thus introduced into the drainage pattern of a large region 
extending from the south-western Grampians to the sea. This 
fact alone argues strongly in favour of the correctness of the working 
hypothesis upon which the interpretation is based. 

Although any discussion of the valleys of northern Argyllshire 
would be out of place here, attention is invited to the views put 
forward on this topic by E. B. Bailey in 1916, and especially to the 
map by which they were illustrated.1_ If the arguments for the 
west-east consequent rivers there shown are regarded as well 
founded, their existence strengthens the present argument. They 
can hardly be other than the original heads of the Errochty, 
Tummel and Lyon, for no other outlets were available. 


THe GLENS OF EASTERN PERTH AND ANGUS 


It will hardly have escaped the reader that in the preceding 
discussion no reference has been made to that part of the Grampians 
where the valley lines trend most obviously from north-west to 
south-east, namely, the region of eastern Perthshire and Angus 
between the main Highland railway and Strathmore. These 
valleys have for much more than a generation been regarded as 
self-evidently consequent, but it is clear that if the argument of the 
preceding paragraphs is soundly based, some revision of these views 
may be necessary ; for it is improbable that a series of eastward- 
flowing consequents in western Perthshire—the Tummel, Lyon 
and Lochay—Almond—should suddenly be replaced at the line of 
the Highland railway by a series of “ consequent ” streams flowing 
south-east or south-south-east. We have already seen that the 
former courses of the two southernmost members of the eastward- 
flowing series, the Earn and Devon, can be traced continuously 
from their sources to the North Sea. The same should surely be 
possible for the northern members. We have noted also that in 
the eastern Sidlaws are the lower courses of a series of eastward- 
flowing streams which might well represent the lowest portions of 
the Tummel, Lyon and Lochay group. Yet in between lies the 
area in which southeast-flowing streams are most strongly developed. 
However much assent is given to the views already outlined, it is 
inevitable that less ready acceptance will be forthcoming for the 
suggestion that here, too, an originally eastward direction of drain- 
age was the rule. No alternative, however, is satisfactory. 

The area in question is a triangle based on Strathmore, with 
Kirriemuir and the Passes of Birnam and Killiecrankie at its 
vertices. Within this area no point rises to an altitude as great as 
1900 feet, and little of the ground exceeds 1600 feet, a state of affairs 


1 E.B. Bailey, The Geology of the District of Ben Nevis and Glen Coe, Mem. Geol. Surv., 
1916, pp. 1-6, and Plate II. 
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unusual in the Grampians. On the other hand, immediately north 
of this triangle of relatively low ground the surface rises strongly. 
Along the actual boundary is a well-marked line of heights (Fig. 3) 
ranging from Ben Vrackie (2757 feet), through Mount Blair 
(2441 feet), to the Cat Law (2196 feet). Beyond this the ground 
continues to rise to the main Grampian axis, continuously above 
3000 feet and culminating in Lochnagar at 3786 feet. 

This contrast in elevation is accompanied by marked contrasts 
in the relief forms and is regarded here as of considerable significance, 
coinciding in fact with a contrast in the original drainage pattern. 
In the elevated northern area the drainage has always been pre- 
dominantly southwards. We may trace a continuous series of 
streams flowing generally south away from the main east-west 
watershed of the Grampians, from the South Esk in the east to 
Glen Bruar and its neighbours in the west. In the lower, southern 
area the evidence is meagre, but the form of the upland surface 
suggests an eastward rather than a southward direction of flow. 
The present interfluves of this area are all broken across by 
depressions, and it is along these that the courses of the former 
eastward-flowing streams may possibly be followed. The northern- 
most line is roughly indicated by the present depressions carrying 
the road from Lintrathen to Kirkton of Glen Isla and Kirkmichael, 
and the electric power line westwards from this point to the Tummel. 
Here is a possible eastward course for the original Tummel, receiv- 
ing the Garry on its left hand through an ancestor of the Pass of 
Killiecrankie, while eastwards it obviously connects with the whole 
course of the South Esk from Cortachy to the sea (Fig. 3). A little 
further south the line of the Strath Tay and Glen Lyon stream is 
marked by the depression holding Ordie and Benachally Lochs in 
the upland part of Stormont, and by a continuous depression at a 
lower level from Bridge of Cally eastward. This depression aims 
directly at the water-gap of the Lunan Water, through the Sidlaws 
east of Forfar. 

Finally, and this is much the most interesting case, we have the 
depression which continues the line of Strath Bran right across the 
Tay into Stormont. When seen either from Strath Bran or from 
above Butterstone Loch the continuity of this depression is clearly 
apparent, and the question which springs to mind is, which is 
older, the Bran or the Tay? Since the Bran-Stormont valley is 


Key to Fig. 3 (opposite). 

1. Possible main lines of original drainage. 

2. Eohypses, or restored contours of the upland surface. (Altitudes in hundreds 
of feet.) 

3- Area in which the upland surface rises above the 1800-foot level ; broadly, it 
is an unreduced area which escaped base-levelling. 

4. Heights, in hundreds of feet, of summits immediately overlooking the base- 
levelled area and defining its margin. 

5. Line of Highland Boundary Faults. 
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only continuous above a level of about 500 feet (see Fig. 3), while 
the Tay now flows at an altitude some goo feet lower, the logic of 
the situation is to assume that until the period represented by the 
500-foot valley floor the Bran continued eastward across the present 
course of the Tay. This recalls the behaviour of the Earn, which 
continued eastward across the line of the Firth of Tay until much 
the same epoch. 

It is one thing, however, to suggest the eastward courses that 
may formerly have been followed by these rivers from their Perth- 
shire headwaters to the Sidlaw water-gaps, and another to demon- 
strate adequately how they came to be replaced by the present 
southeastward-flowing drainage. It is clear that the factor deter- 
mining these diversions has been the proximity of the streams in 
question to the area of soft rocks and rapid base-levelling of Strath- 
more. Insequent streams growing out from Strathmore were able 
to transect the “‘ Tummel ” stream at Kirkmichael and at Kirkton 
of Glen Isla, and the ‘‘ Lyon-Strath Tay” stream at Bridge of 
Cally. The Bran was able to maintain its course through Stormont 
until a much more recent date, for any attacking streams upon its 
southern flank possessed but little advantage over the trunk stream. 
The latter, indeed, by virtue of the fact that its course over the 
Highland rocks from Dunkeld to Strathmore was shorter than the 
comparable courses of the “‘ Lyon—-Strath Tay”’ and “‘ Tummel” 
rivers, was able to deflect them successively at relatively early dates. 
The latter are indicated by the altitudes (1400 and 1000 feet re- 
spectively) of the wind-gaps left on the upland of Stormont. 

Once initiated, these south-eastward courses have proved very 
stable, and have subsequently been confirmed and to some extent 
straightened by the very considerable degree of glacial excavation 
which these valleys have since undergone. Nevertheless, some 
irregularities remain which are suggestive of elbows of capture. 
All the main streams follow zig-zag courses when they cross one or 
other of the old stream-lines, showing that fragmentation was a 
piecemeal and fortuitous process. The Tay at Dunkeld turns 
abruptly eastward for over a mile along the former Strath Bran 
before passing south-eastwards through the Pass of Birnam. The 
easterly flow of the Ardle for some miles near Bridge of Cally is in 
strong contrast with the directions of both Strath Ardle above and 
the Ericht gorges below. Again, the Isla, as it leaves the Highland 
schists near Dykehead, runs for a mile or two eastwards, and in 
both this case and the last the easterly reach marks the line of the 
former “ Lyon—Tay ”’ stream (see Fig. 3). 

It is probable that these diversions were effected following the 
periods when planation was locally far advanced and the water- 
sheds reduced to the condition of low rises of subdued relief. When 
such a period was closed by a fall of base-level, the soft rocks of 
Strathmore would be graded to the new level long before the more 
obdurate rocks of the Highland area. A phase of down-cutting 
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would thus be propagated backward along the rivers debouching 
directly into Strathmore, and in particular along Strath Bran and 
the insequent streams which have now become the lower Ardle 
and Isla. Along these lines the wave of rejuvenation would pass 
directly backward into the Highland mass and would thus permit 
the breaching of the low watersheds before the effects of the falling 
base-level could pass thus far up the main east-flowing rivers. 

It is significant that the contrasts in altitude and relief already 
noted not only offer a clue to the drainage history, but are them- 
selves most readily explained on the basis of the views here 
outlined. The triangular area east of the Highland railway and 
the adjoining tract to the westward comprise that portion of the 
Grampian Highlands drained by east-flowing streams which lay 
nearest to the sea and was consequently most susceptible of pene- 
planation. Its sharp northern boundary reflects the change in the 
original drainage pattern along this line. Its less regular and less 
well-defined western boundary marks the western limit reached by 
the phases of base-levelling represented on its summit ridges. This 
limit, as shown in Fig. 3, agrees closely with that drawn by Fleet 
as the inner margin of his ‘‘Grampian Lower Surface” on his map 
of the erosion surfaces of the Grampian Highlands.1 Had the drain- 
age been everywhere from north-west to south-east, peneplanation 
would have been pronounced along the whole Highland Border, 
and would have died out in a direction roughly at right-angles to 
this, namely, towards the north-west. That this is not the actual 
state of affairs may be regarded as good evidence that the presumed 
northwest-southeast drainage never existed. 

Although there are many points at which the hypothesis of an 
eastward-flowing original drainage in the southern Grampians and 
the Ochil-Sidlaw region as here outlined may run counter to views 
that were seemingly well established, and though there are ad- 
mittedly many points raised by it which clearly require further 
examination, it is perhaps not too much to say that as a working 
hypothesis it justifies itself. It offers both a simple and consistent 
solution of the problem for which it was framed, and a number of 
helpful suggestions which go some way toward the solution of 
problems of glacial erosion and denudation chronology which were 
not previously thought to be connected with that of river develop- 
ment. This is one of the standard tests of a good scientific working 
hypothesis, and it is hoped that its further application will but 
increasingly demonstrate its usefulness. 

1 H. Fleet, Erosion Surfaces in the Grampian Highlands of Scotland, Rapport de la Com- 


mission pour la Cartographie des Surfaces d’Aplanissement Tertiaires, Union Géo- 
graphique Internationale, Paris, 1938, pp. 91-94, and map (1/500,000). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Meetincs oF CounciL (JANUARY 9 AND FEBRUARY 27, 1940) 


Election of New Members—Seven ladies and gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society. 

Presentations to the Library —The following donors were heartily thanked 
for their gifts of books or maps to the Library :—Mr. John Bartholomew ; 
Miss Ella Christie ; Dr. A. M. Cockburn ; Mr. G. F. B. Hunter ; Dr. 
A. Crighton Mitchell, and Dr. James Watt. In addition, a large globe 
of the world (with famous explorers’ signatures), a narwhal tusk, a modern 
gun harpoon, and the original typed MS. of the late Mr. W. G. Burn- 
Murdoch’s “ Spitsbergen Recollections,” presented by the Trustees of 
the late Mr. W. G. Burn-Murdoch, Messrs. Hagart and Burn-Murdoch, 
W.S. 

Newbigin Memorial Prize-——The Medal for 1939 was awarded to 
Arthur Geddes, lecturer in Geography, Edinburgh University, for his 
essay on “‘ The Burghs of Brae and Laigh.” 

Lecture Session, 1939-40.—The following Afternoon Lectures were 
delivered in the Society’s Rooms, Edinburgh :—January 10, Mr. K. H. 
Huggins, B.Sc., “Syria: From Coastal Gardens to Oasis Cities” ; 
January 24, Mrs. B. Norman Kemp, M.A., D.Sc., ‘‘ Impressions of 
Hungary’; February 14, Mr. David Kerr, ‘“‘ With Tent and Camera 
in the Pyrenees” ; February 21, Dr. Douglas Guthrie, F.R.C.S., 
F.R.S.E., “Greece and the Aegean Islands”? ; February 28, Mrs. J. F. 
Gregor, Ph.D., “ Finnish Lapland.” 

The following Evening Lectures were delivered in the Usher Hall, 
Edinburgh :—February 20, Miss V. G. Garvin, “ Finland: Its Land 
ae People”? ; March 21, Professor J. H. Baxter, “Turkey as a Modern 

tate,” 

The following Lectures were delivered in the Lyric Theatre, Glasgow : 
—January 13, Dr. Douglas Guthrie, F.R.C.S., F.R.S.E., ‘‘ Greece and 
the Aegean”’ ; February 17, Mr. Andrew Lyall, ‘“‘ The Isle of Mull.” 

In co-operation with the local branch of the Geographical Association 
the following Lectures were delivered in the Marischal College, Aber- 
deen :—November 21, Dr. Ralph C. Paddington, ‘‘ Man and His Land ” : 
February 13, Mr. A. R. Knight, “ Australia Now”; March 12, Sir 
John Orr (read by Dr. Angus Thomson), “‘ Racial Differences in Diet 
and Physique.” 

All Lectures were illustrated by lantern or cinematograph., 


TO MEMBERS 


Correspondence and brief personal Notes of Travel and 
Geographical interest from Members will be welcomed by the 
Society, and should be addressed to the Secretary, Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 
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EUROPE 


Romantic Lochaber. By Donatp B. MacCuttocu. Edinburgh : 
The Moray Press, 1939. Price 10s. 6d. 


Mr. MacCulloch’s definition of “ Lochaber ” is comprehensive and will be 
intelligible to all who reside therein, for it includes not only the old Lordship, 
but Locheil’s country and neighbouring estates from Loch Treig to Loch Shiel. 
The author has an intimate and first-hand acquaintance with the district and an 
enthusiasm for all pertaining to it. Yet he is by no means carried away from a 
well-balanced historical account. His book is full of information and its real 
interest is wider than Lochaber itself. It will be welcomed by all students of 
Highland history, and we believe there will be few who do not find some in- 
formation here which is new. 

Some uncertainty about the creation of Muccomer Fall and the original 
course of the Lochy would be removed were it realised that the Caledonian 
Canal at Gairlochy was constructed in the channel of the former Lochy, and 
the ““ New Cut” from the loch created as the outlet to the river Spean. The 
illustrations are excellent and show much artistic selection and appreciation of 
effects with snow-capped hills. The view of the old fort at Fort William is now 
of historical importance. The make-up of the book is in complete accord with 
its admirably clear contents. Wiel C: 


The Cairngorm Hills of Scotland. By Srron Gorpon. London : 
Cassell and Co. Ltd., 1939. (Second Edition.) Price 7s. 6d. 


The Cairngorms have characteristics which set them apart from all other 
hills in Scotland. From the midst of pine forests, long swelling ridges rise to 
broad gravel-covered summits, the general smoothness being broken only by 
the deep gashes of corries. Nowhere in the country is the water in the burns so 
crystal clear, nowhere do the lochans which so often fill the corries have that 
peculiar shade of green. 

Mr. Seton Gordon knows every nook and cranny of the hills, both in the 
warmth of summer and when the snow is on the ground, and he has an intimate 
knowledge of the bird, animal and plant life, all of which he describes. He is 
steeped also in the history and tradition of the country. 

Some of the photographs of rare birds must have taken many hours to secure ; 
but generally speaking the Cairngorms are not photogenic. The photographs 
reproduced are those which appeared in the original edition, and the advance in 
photography since that date has rendered them disappointing. A. H. 


Highland Scene. By Marion Locuneap. With drawings by Mitprep R, Lams. 
Glasgow : John Smith and Son Ltd., 1939. Price 35. 6d. 


This little book is full of gentle fantasy, dainty and slight. The writing is 
much in the Gaelic idiom, and there are fairy tales and accounts of ceilidhs and 
colourful Highland scenes, in ten short chapters. It is a very feminine little book 
of impressions and personal interests. W... 0. C. 


Albion : An Artist’s Britain. By STEPHEN Bons. London : 
A. and C. Black Ltd., 1939. Price 155. 


One wonders whether the text of this book was conceived to accompany its 
handsome pictures, reproductions of the author’s own drawings and landscape 
paintings, or whether the paintings were introduced to illustrate what, even 
without them, would be an admirable and entertaining piece of work. The 
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vigorous canvases, with their clear, brusque colours, do not reduce altogether 
happily to book-illustrations, but the writing benefits by the trained and delicate 
perceptions of the landscape artist. He has something of the standing of a pro- 
fessional among the many amateurs who have essayed this subject, and a wide 
knowledge and appreciation of every type of scene this island offers, from 
mountain-sides to mill chimneys. CPL. 


And so was England Born. By R. WELLDON Finn and A. J. W. HILt. 
London : William Heinemann Ltd., 1939. Price 6s. 


This is an attempt to tell the social history of England in its geographical 
setting. It is popular in character and its broad generalisations need a certain 
amount of qualification. But within its scope the work is adequately done ;_ the 
facts of history are always related to the geographical influences, and such topics 
as the growth of industry through mediaeval times up to the modern age, the 
changing nature of English agriculture, town sites and differences in dialect 
should inspire the reader to more detailed study. Even if the general reader is 
content with this book, he will realise the why and the wherefore of the com- 
plexity of English life to-day and will understand the need for linking a knowledge 
of history with a knowledge of geography. 5S. Go E: 


England’s Water Problem. By H. Spence SALEs and JoHN Branp. London : 
Country Life Ltd., 1939. Price 18s. 


The Water Supply of the County of London from Underground Sources. By STEVENSON 
Bucuan. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. Price 6s. 


It might easily have been thought that a country with so abundant a rainfall 
as our own need pay no attention to the conservation of its water resources ; yet 
so numerous, various and economically important have the demands of consumer 
interests become that we have here two publications whose primary concern is 
with the inadequacy and diminution of such resources. Messrs. Bland and Spence 
Sales have brought together a wealth of inter-related material not generally 
considered as a whole, including an historical résumé of the legislation affecting 
water supplies and a collection of unusual, apt and instructive photographs. 
Rural and agricultural conditions are treated in greatest detail, and that the 
approach is not always that of the geographer may be inferred from a statement 
on p. 29 to the effect that “‘the whole of the country is divided into watersheds 
by ridges of high land.” Repetition and a certain baldness of style detract from 
the work, which may nevertheless be commended especially to the attention of 
students of the causes of rural depopulation. 

The publication of the Geological Survey comprises chiefly a catalogue of 
more than a thousand wells in the London district with records of their depth, 
yield, etc., over a period of years. Upwards of half of these wells are now disused, 
and in view of the estimate that the great reservoir of the chalk, once drained, 
would take four centuries to refill, it is perhaps fortunate that the extent of 
London’s dependence on underground resources does not exceed 12 per cent. 
Both books bear witness to the importance of at least recording and, where 
necessary, controlling the exploitation of what may be regarded as in the nature 
of a national asset. 


London Fabric. By JAMEs Popr-HENNEssy. London : 
B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1939. Price 10s. 6d. 


The young author of London Fabric engages in a fantastic tour of London’s 
past, its crypts and tombs, its deserted mansions and derelict palaces. He has 
an uncanny gift for raising spirits and is perhaps less of a dilettante than he 
pretends to be. He supplies much curious and macabre lore and not only delights 
in it but successfully conveys his delight. ‘‘ My attitude,” he says, “is to prevent 
the past from seeming dull ; I may not have a scientific mind, or even a strictly 
historical one; but I like to see people my own way; remember that to me 
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boredom is incomparably the worst thing in life. The first breath of boredom 
turns me into stone. I can’t face it.” The pictures are interesting, especially 
the frontispiece, “‘ Queen Elizabeth haunted by Time and Death.” The ageing 
Queen, having painted her thin mouth scarlet and stuck a scarlet flower under 
her ear, is enduring the spectres with mournful composure. C. L. 


Oxford. By CuristopHerR Hosnouse. London : 
B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1939. Price 8s. 6d. 


Of the several books about Oxford that have appeared recently this must 
certainly be accounted one of the best. It has the usual merit of all Batsford 
books, a collection of beautiful photographs, but, in addition, the text is un- 
expectedly sprightly and teems with wit and epigram. The general scheme is 
to describe Oxford as it was and as it is. Mediaeval Oxford, Renaissance Oxford, 
Reformation Oxford, Classical Oxford and Nineteenth-Century Oxford are each 
given a pair of chapters. John Bright-described Oxford as ‘“‘ the home of dead 
languages and undying prejudices,’ and Mr. Hobhouse would seem to have been 
infected with many strange prejudices. He is especially contemptuous of women 
undergraduates, who “‘ continue to flock to every lecture with mediaeval zeal 
and record in an hour of long-hand scribbling what could have been assimilated 
in ten minutes in an armchair.” He has not much sympathy for the poorer 
undergraduate either, and his remarks about “ the dead weight of earnest Scots ”’ 
at Balliol are far from kind. The book criticises University policy in several 
respects, and geographers will notice that the author has no use for the recent 
development of research in Social Studies. It has in his view benefited no single 
undergraduate, an opinion that is flagrantly incorrect. Some of the author’s 
statements on kindred topics are ill-informed, and should be taken with a con- 
siderable grain of salt. : 

The book is good value for its remarkably low price. The superb photographs, 
seasoned by a text that is full of lively gossip, will be enjoyed by many readers, 
and the whole is redolent of the life of the most ancient of our Universities. 


E. W. G. 


Reminiscences of Country Life. By JAMES GEoRGE CornisH. Edited by VAUGHAN 
CornisoH. London: Country Life Ltd., 1939. Price 10s. 6d. 


James Cornish records his experiences of country life in a simple style which 
is very pleasing. He lived as a vicar’s son and as a country parson in various 
places in the southern counties for seventy years, and these reminiscences cover 
that period. His special interests ranged from natural history, farming and 
country sports to social conditions and amenities. As his position gave him 
opportunity for observation and he kept a diary on which he drew for this book, 
one feels that it is accurate as well as interesting. / 

Although his religion meant much to him and must therefore be obvious in 
anything he wrote, it is not allowed to intrude where it would be out of place. 

The picture of the vicar doing so much public work that would now be under- 
taken by various Boards and Government Departments or their trained employees 
makes one wonder what happened about education, the destitute and the drains 


in parishes without a vicar who both could and did help in such ees 


The Land of Britain. Part 31: Glamorgan. By A. N. THomas. London : 
Geographical Publications Ltd. for the Land Utilisation Survey, 1939. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Thomas has collected into seventy pages a vast amount of material on 
the regional geography of Glamorgan, with special reference to land utilisation. 
There are twenty-nine maps and diagrams, so vivid in content and execution 
that they alone would give a picture of the county. The geological background 
of the regional subdivision is admirably treated, and a series of sections shows 
efficiently the character of the upland area. Another series shows the relation 
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of land utilisation to geological and geomorphological features, and the “ facet ” 
method is employed with particular success. y Jot 

Glamorgan is a county which lends itself to regional subdivision, though the 
picture is complicated by the considerable degree of industrial activity present. 
Even since the L.U.S. maps were issued, there have been significant changes. 
New developments here, as elsewhere, have resulted in the withdrawal from 
agricultural occupation of some of the best land. We read of new developments, 
such as market gardening and allotments, especially in the mining valleys, through 
ihe careful assistance of the Society of Friends and other bodies. It should be 
possible to extend intensive cultivation still further, and this report should on 
that account be of considerable public importance. , 

The strength of this report lies in the fact that Mr. Thomas obviously knows 
Glamorgan intimately and has therefore been able to enliven his general picture 
with those glimpses of unexpected geographical features which are the real charm 
of an underrated county. La Wiebe 


The Roman Roads of Wales: An Historical Survey. V1: Brecknock and Glamorgan. 
By S. O’DwyEer. Newtown: The Welsh Outlook Press, 1937. Price 2s. 6d. 


It is not possible to give a critical review of this brochure without a minute 
knowledge of the terrain such as few but Mr. O’Dwyer himself possess. In 
reconstructing the network of Roman trackways, county by county in Wales, he 
has drawn not only upon his own recent field experiences, supported by the 
evidence of place-names and early editions of the O.S., but also upon his insight 
into what considerations of expediency must have weighed with the Roman mind, 
topographical conditions being other than we know them to-day. Though slight 
in form, his study will be a record valuable to future investigators. 


Baltic Roundabout. By BERNARD NEwMAN. London : 
Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1939. Price 10s. 6d. 


In this volume Mr. Newman is at his best. He actually cycled on the now 
famous ‘“‘ George ” round all the Baltic countries, beginning with Denmark and 
ending with northern Prussia. Professing to write merely a superficial account 
of an enjoyable trip, the author manages to convey a realistic picture of the 
countries and peoples among whom he travelled, a truer picture than is often 
contained in more pretentious works. He does not investigate, he joins the people 
in their sports, their daily life and work and their recreations, and even in their 
drinks in bars, hobnobbing with them over their beer in the little inns and getting 
closer to them than the investigator who “ studies ” his subject. 

The book, written light-heartedly, would have been read in the same spirit, 
but that its interest is now a tragic and melancholy one. One after another the 
countries of which Mr. Newman writes so pleasantly have collapsed before one 
or other of their terrible neighbours and know no more the joy of living which he 
describes so well. Rarely have we seen the “ Polish Corridor ”? question so well 
described in so few words. The author is a careful and competent observer of 
international politics. His book, which is well and profusely illustrated, would 
be well worth reading at any time but is especially so at the present. S. 


The Alps in 1864 (2 vols.). By A. W. Moore. Oxford : 
Basil Blackwell, 1939. Price 5s. each. 

Mr. Basil Blackwell in his Mountaineering Library continues to give excellent 
value. ‘These two volumes contain substantially the same text as the 1902 edition 
at a third of the published price, illustrated as profusely if by different plates, 
of which one criticism is that being in sepia they lack the cold tonality of the 
originals which was so well suited to the subject. The less pretentious format is 
if anything more appropriate to the informality of this mountaineering diary, 
which despite its seventy-five years is not made repellent by its out-modishness. 


The very trivialities of these early attempts endear them to us, and it is indeed 
soothing to read of the eternal hills. 
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The Alps. By R. L. G. Irvine. London : B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1939. Price 1os. 6d. 


In a little over one hundred pages Mr. Irving gives a description of the Alps, 
from the Maritime Alps in the west to the Dolomites in the east. Mr. Irving 
takes little notice of political boundaries. His descriptions of walks and climbs 
will be of value to anyone thinking of visiting the Alps for the first time, but it 
is the quality of the illustrations that is outstanding. There are 130 of these of 
an extremely high standard, and to the initiated they will bring back happy 
memories of valleys visited and mountains climbed. We have only one criticism 
of the book : we could have wished for a better map. 7X, Sink, 


The Eastern Question Revived. By Ropert Macuray. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1939. Price ts. 


Mr. Machray here outlines the problem of the Dobruja, which is the stumbling- 
block to good Rumanian-Bulgarian relations as also to that wider project of 
present international interest—the organisation of the Balkan countries into a 
neutral bloc. The Dobruja belonged to Bulgaria in the Middle Ages and was 
held by Rumanian Wallachia for only a short period. The northern Dobruja 
passed from Turkey to Rumania in 1878, and the southern part to Rumania in 
1913. Ethnographically the Dobruja presents to-day a medley of peoples among 
whom the Rumanians, the largest element, constitute 36 per cent. and the 
Bulgarians, the next largest, 10. Bulgarian claims centre on the southern Dobruja, 
in which Bulgarians form 36 per cent. of the population and the biggest national 
group. The strategical objection to its return to Bulgaria is that it would leave 
exposed the important railway from Bucharest to Constanza, Rumania’s only 
Black Sea port. Mr. Machray suggests—what may appear on paper a fair 
solution—an exchange of population. Such surgical treatment would seem a 
“Rumanian ” solution and might well be worth Rumania’s consideration. It 
would scarcely, however, meet Bulgaria’s claim to the territory of the southern 
Dobruja. Like Hungary a dissatisfied power, with several irredentist claims, 
Bulgaria is probably more interested in the territorial than in the demographic 
aspect of the problem. And it must be admitted that Bulgaria’s claim to the 
southern Dobruja is closely analogous to that of Turkey to the former Sanjak of 
Alexandretta, a claim which France has recently satisfied by the cession of this 
mandated territory. W..G., EB. 


ASIA 


The Throne of the Gods. By ARNoLD Hem and Aucust Gansser. London : 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1939. Price 21s. 


In the spring of 1936, Dr. Arnold Heim, the leading Swiss geologist, accom- 
panied by Dr. August Gansser, left Europe by air for the Central Himalaya with 
the object of prosecuting geological researches. The party was continually on 
the move until the end of October 1936, and covered a large tract of country, 
keeping its porters and baggage down to a minimum and wherever possible 
living on the produce of the land. Dr. Gansser climbed two twenty-thousanders, 
and he and Dr. Heim together climbed several peaks ranging from 19,700 to 
20,000 feet. In addition, nineteen passes were traversed, none being less than 
16,400 feet. Unofficial visits were paid to Nepalese and Tibetan territory, which 
perhaps is to be deprecated in view of the difficulties raised in the cases of other 
expeditions. On one of these ventures Dr. Gansser, disguised as a Tibetan and 
accompanied by one porter, made the pilgrimage to Kailas, the sacred mountain 
in Tibet. 

A summary of the geological results is given briefly and intelligibly in the 
last chapter. Dr. Heim’s views on food and the seasons most suitable for 
Himalayan expeditions are also given, and may be open to question. 

The book is illustrated by 220 most excellent photographs and a helpful 
relief map. G. M. L. 
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Menacing Sun. By Mona GarpNer. London : 
John Murray, 1939. Price 155. 


Mrs. Gardner brings a well-trained mind to bear on her subject and has had 
the additional advantage of several years’ residence in the Far East. Her book 
awakens thought and calls for careful consideration. The underlying motif 
concerns the development of that mysterious and hardly definable cult of centuries, 
bushido, which together with an absolute conviction of the divinity of the Emperor 
has controlled Japanese thought and action up to the present years of disillusion- 
ment and threatened collapse. But she does not write only of Japan itself. She 
tells of interesting journeys through other less-known countries of the Far East, 
and ends with a careful estimate of the possible reactions of the Indian Congress 
Leaders to the Japanese vision of a pan-Asian combination with Japan as the 
ruling force. Her interview with Gandhi is of real interest and value, as showing 
the personality of this man who could assure her that there would be Indian 
independence in less than five years. Whether she writes of Siam and the visionary 
Kra canal, or criticises the effects of different Western methods of colonisation, or 
describes the monkeys of Bali and the elephants of Angkor, the author has in 
mind the sinuous pressure of the Menacing Sun of Japan; and yet the book 
leaves not so much a pessimistic outlook as a clear vision, revealed by one strong 
enough to see both sides of the attempt to revolutionise that congeries of peoples 
which in its mentality is still the Unchanging East. G.-B. 


Escape with Me! An Oriental Sketch-Book. By OsBERT StITWwELL. London : 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1939. Price 125. 6d. 


Elderly readers will enjoy and profit by this book, which will open to them a 
legitimate and healthy way of escape from the pressure of current events and be 
to them a mental tonic. It is beautifully illustrated and transports us by way of 
the French settlement at Saigon to two at least of the wonders of the Far East ; 
first, to the remains of the vast rectangle of buildings at Angkor, built centuries 
ago by the Cambodian kings who came from India, bringing with them their 
Buddhist faith and Indian art, which in their palaces and temples they enshrined 
in such strength and beauty of form as to be a veritable wonder of the world. 
Next we pass to Peking, where the author spent four months, through a winter 
to early spring, and came under the spell which all who have visited the old 
capital have felt ; only he was more fortunate than some in being permitted to 
reside in the Forbidden City, the heart of the metropolis he learned to love, and 
of which we have vivid descriptions. A certain pathos now hangs over these 
deserted palaces, once the homes of emperors, the relics of a vanished world. Sic 
transit! But the life of the streets, shops and people would seem to be as vital 
as ever. Dynasties may rise and fall, rulers come and go, but the qualities of the 
Chinese people are such that they will endure for ever. 


AFRICA 


A Date in the Desert. By G. L. SteER. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1939. Price 159. 


Mr. Steer is a cultured journalist, lacking the faults but not the virtues of his 
profession. It is his self-confessed habit “ to prowl around a subject long before 
I write about it, preferring microscopy to scoops” ; a method which in this 
instance he has applied with enviable success to the contrasted colonial methods 
of France and Italy in their neighbouring North African provinces of Tunisia 
and Tripolitania. On the French side the picture is dominated by the Mareth 
bastion and its associated fortifications, the Ligne Maginot of northern Africa 3; on 
the other hand the Italians, fathered by Marshal Balbo, would appear to be more 
concerned with reclamation and state-subsidised settlement. ‘The Italian 
competes with, not employs, the native.” Interesting sidelights are thrown on 
classical archaeology and its neglect by the French (for this is the site of vanished 
Carthage and of the granary and the oil-press of ancient Rome) ; on the un- 
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assimilable Jew and the Arab, of whom Mr. Steer writes; ‘The Arab race, I 
sometimes think, must be approaching its resurrection ; it has the freshness of 
men who have slept through a long night ” ; and on other fundamental problems 
such as irrigation too numerous to quote. There are eight plates and a number of 
clear sketch-maps. Mr. Steer has the knack of inspiring perfect confidence for 
his statements without sacrifice of the personal touch, and the combination in 
the delineation of these little-known developments is at once satisfying and 
stimulating. 
African Escapade. By Rocer Courtney. London: 
Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1939. Price 10s. 6d. 

The author, who has in an earlier book given us his experiences as a white 
hunter in Kenya, in this volume describes his failure to reach Abyssinia in a trip 
overland from Kenya. Later he was able to cross the frontier when attached to 
a British Mission, but not to travel in the country. Finally he made a trip down 
the Nile in a canoe from Lake Victoria to Egypt. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Courtney still appears to feel manliness must use 
coarse language. This was not thought necessary by the great African explorers, 
and Mr. Courtney, in writing his next book, might with advantage take a leaf 
out of theirs. S. 

LI was a Slave. By Sati C. Witson. London : 
Stanley Paul and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 10s. 6d. 

Hatashil Masha Kathish was born the son of a Dinka chief in 1859 and con- 
verted to Christianity many years later by the Rev. C. T. Wilson. His stylish 
command of our language is remarkable (there is no acknowledgment to any 
form of ‘‘ go-between ’’), and the intelligent sympathy with which he has inter- 
preted his African civilisation makes us wish that he had amplified, as he alone 
perhaps has the knowledge to amplify, his account in our language of those pre- 
European days. Instead, much of the book—as indeed much of the author’s 
life at an impressionable age—is filled with a restrained account of the horrible 
and brutal inhumanity with which slave-raiding Arabs attacked the native 
villages, slaughtered the Dinka braves, and drove the young men and women in 
shackles across the continent. Salim, as the young Masha had been called by 
his first and lenient master, was eventually freed from the clutches of a cruel 
tyrant as the result of the campaign of General Gordon, and the book concludes 
with some amusing impressions of his early experiences in England. 


AMERICA 


A Guide to Alaska. By Merit Cotsy. New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1939. Price 175. 

This matter-of-fact book should dispel many of the prevailing misconceptions 
with regard to Alaska. It is not written in the style of the common guide-book, but 
is full of interest as a story and travel book which gives at the same time the usual 
information as to costs, hotels, transport, etc., as well as a history of the Territory. 
Although it is well known that Alaska is rich in fish, minerals and furs, it will be 
news to most readers that dairy farming and agriculture are successfully carried 
on. Much has been made of the success of the Russians in the agricultural de- 
velopment of their Arctic lands, but it would appear that the United States has 
made as much of an equally inhospitable country with as severe a climate without 
having had its praises sung by anyone. The book is attractively written and 
illustrated, and conveys an interesting account of a vast and valuable country 
of which too little is known. 


Going Places. By Cots Hoop. London: Collins Ltd., 1939. Price 7s. 6d. 
North American Summer. By Hitpa S. Primrose. Edinburgh : The Moray Press, 
1939. Price 10s. 6d. 
Both these books are accounts of travel during a lengthy summer holiday in 
North America. Both are by Scots, and each seems to have found on the holiday 
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many pleasing links with Scotland. Mr. Hood travelled farther, his tour was on 
more organised lines, and he saw much of the cities. Miss Primrose travelled 
in a leisurely fashion, and although she too visited the cities, she seems more at 
home in the country. Both authors made friends easily, and their experiences 
make pleasing and informative reading. 

Mr. Hood’s journey westward from Montreal lay partly through the States 
to Vancouver and thence round the fringes of the continent to New York and 
home, with side trips here and there. He records his impressions with acumen 
and humour, and gives his views on places and people with refreshing frankness. 
The proceeds of the book go to the Glasgow Sunday School Union. 

The greater part of the second volume is devoted to the eastern part of the 
continent. The story of Maine is well told, and the author’s experiences in holiday 
camps, on the bathing beach, and among the birds and plants of Maine make 
interesting reading. The literary and historical associations of Massachusetts 
with its galaxy of homes of American authors are refreshingly described, while 
the author is particularly happy with her “‘ Bentham and Hooker ”’ in the woods 
of Virginia among flowers with homely old names reminiscent of England. 


jie is! 


Unknown to the World—Haiti. By Masret STEEDMAN. London : 
Hurst and Blackett Ltd., 1939. Price 12s. 6d. 


This is one of the best of the books that have been written about the black 
republic in the West Indies. It carries us further than any towards a true under- 
standing of that mysterious land and is accurate, unbiassed and fascinating. The 
authoress was well qualified by training and travel for her task, and was given 
unusual facilities for studying her subject. Although she admits the limitations 
of her knowledge in certain directions, she seems to know almost all that can be 
learnt by an outsider. Public life has advanced considerably since the interlude 
of American occupation, but the people in the mass are unchanged, and voudouism 
with its variants still dominates their lives. She says aptly, ‘‘ Life seems unreal, 
as though you were living in a dream, sometimes in a nightmare.” 

The first part of the volume is devoted to a readable description of a tour of 
the country, which brings out its beauty as well as its squalor and throws light on 
the character of the peasants. The second part gives a detailed account of the 
various aspects of the voudou cult. Appendices survey the different public 
services, and many photographs illustrate the text. 

The section on voudouism contains a good deal that is new in connection with 
possession, dances, drum music, black magic, prophecy, etc., and much that will 
astonish the general reader and puzzle the scientific mind ; for things are done in 
Haiti that cannot be explained on normal principles. The authoress deemed it 
wise not to inquire too closely into various matters, and on one occasion was warned 
not to risk her life by ascending Morne La Selle to see the voudou “holy of 
holies» : many years previously the writer of this notice inspected that temple 
without suffering any inconvenience. Wi Po. 


A Forgotten River: A Book of Peruvian Travel and Botanical Notes. By CurisTOPHER 
SANDEMAN. London: Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press, 
1939. Price 125. 6d. 


Mr. Sandeman’s pleasant, well-produced volume consists of travel notes with 
a botanical flavour, a day-to-day diary of a Peruvian journey by raft and on foot. 
The object was to cross the Andes from Yurimaguas to the Pacific, and this part 
of the journey is briefly described. But the book is mainly concerned with the 
Huallaga river, a tributary of the Amazon, by which Mr. Sandeman reached 
Yurimaguas from Lima, or rather from Tingo Maria. From this point the 
Huallaga traverses a still virgin part of Peru. Mr. Sandeman makes light of the 
discomforts and misadventures incidental to South American travel ; he com- 
pares them favourably with the perils of the streets in Europe. But there is 
much of value in his record. Bit by bit the background of the country and its 
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inhabitants is filled in, and we are left with a clear picture of its geographical and 
social aspects. Few travel diaries have so finished and urbane a style. 
Wire Rous 


The Grasslands of the Falkland Islands. By Wiru1am Davirs, M.Sc. Obtainable 
from the Government Printer, Stanley, Falkland Islands, and from the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, London, 1939. Price 5s. 


_ _ The title of this publication sounds prosaic, but the contents are not so. The 
information is presented in an interesting form and neither technical detail nor 
accuracy suffers. Naturally Mr. Davies draws comparisons between Falkland 
and his native Wales ; while there are, it would appear, even closer resemblances 
between the Falkland Islands and parts of Scotland where some form of sheep 
farming is the chief occupation. A fascinating account is given of the grassland 
ecology, and problems are raised which cannot be discussed in a brief review. 
For years the sheep have been slowly but steadily declining in number, and the 
improvement of the grazing is a present problem. Various suggestions are made. 
There appears to be great need for the development of the dairying side and also 
of poultry-keeping. Cattle are kept to eat off the rough grazings, but the number 
seems too small to achieve this. As Mr. Davies rightly points out, fencing plus 
rotational grazing is a sine qua non. It is, however, impossible and even dangerous 
either to criticise or to make suggestions without an intensive knowledge of the 
islands. Mr. Davies has left no stone unturned, and has carried out an enormous 
amount of work in finding ways and means to solve the various problems which 
face the improver. 

There are two useful maps (one of contours and communications which is 
valuable in the absence of a Government-issued Survey), several excellent photos, 
and a surprising amount of information concerning the agriculture of the islands. 
This is a valuable publication for geographers, for it gives much new information 
on a part of the Empire which is not too well known. tos \aloaltc 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


My Australia. By M. Barnarp ELpersHaw. London : 
Jarrolds Ltd., 1939. Price 7s. 6d. 


As a comprehensive account of the immense country of Australia this volume 
is certainly one of the best. The style is peculiar in being rather different in 
different parts of the book, and in some parts the writer shows a fondness for 
flowery similes and highly decorative phrases ; when hard facts are being dealt 
with, however, the writing is in harmony. There are 33 illustrations, which are 
good. 

Through much internal conflict in the early days, Australia has emerged as 
an advanced democratic country. The review of this background is well done 
and necessary to an understanding of the Australia of to-day, where the rise of 
Labour, with its many disputes, strikes and industrial checks, has at last resulted 
in State Socialism and Compulsory Arbitration Courts. Although himself an 
Australian, the author does not burke a full reference to the unfavourable aspects 
of the country, to the great area in the Northern Territory which is completely 
barren, or to the thousands of square miles of desert in the Centre. A true 
representation of the aspect of his country as a whole is ever his aim. The con- 
ditions of life in the outback, the kind of men that grow, or contrive to live, in 
the arid regions, the staple industries of wool and wheat, the aboriginals, the 
regions where artesian wells can be sunk and those where no subterranean water 
is to be found, the transcontinental telegraph line and its maintenance, the 
railway across the Nullarbor Plain, the fertile tropic lands of Queensland—all 
these are considered. Politically, Mr. Eldershaw affirms that in order to maintain 
present conditions the future is being weakened, and that democracy is suffering 


a decline. His book should be read by all interested in Australian immigration. 
W. L. C. 
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Waltzing Matilda. By A. L. Hasxett. London : 
A. and C. Black Ltd., 1940. Price 12s. 6d. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Haskell, whose descriptions of the art of the ballet 
have delighted many, should choose so unusual a title for a book which he has 
carefully subtitled ‘“‘ A Background to Australia” so as to ensure that his latest 
work will be classified under “travel” rather than “‘ choreography.” Mr. 
Haskell, like many another, began as a reluctant visitor “‘ in a spirit of boredom ” 
and “completely and even aggressively uninterested.” Soon he became en- 
chanted, and now, as a devoted admirer, he writes of his experience “‘ as a small 
return for all that Australia has given me,” and with a view to “ encouraging 
- travel and interchange of ideas between our two great countries.” 

To-day Australia, representing in its finest form the Democracy we are 
defending, is very close to us. No longer a colony but a nation with a vigorous 
and growing culture of its own, Australia is bound, of its own free will, to the land 
twelve thousand miles away which is regarded as ‘“‘ Home ”’ even by those who 
remark paradoxically “‘ I have never been Home.” Yet even to-day the English- 
man is indifferent to Australia, apart from her cricketing doings. Waltzing 
Matilda enlightens our darkness in a fashion most delightful and not purely 
eulogistic. Mr. Haskell has quite a lot to say regarding the Australian language, 
broad, crude and even violent. Yet it is not Cockney, nor does it necessarily 
imply a lack of culture. As is well known, music, ballet and opera are appreciated 
in Australia, but Mr. Haskell rightly deplores the fact that there is no national 
theatre and few Australian films, despite the wealth of interesting material, 
animal, human and historical. Not content with describing city life, though the 
majority of Australians live in cities, he writes of sheep “‘ enough to cure all the 
insomnia in the world,” of the Koala which ‘‘ in the London Zoo would certainly 
out-Panda Ming,” and of efforts to save the aboriginal from extinction. The 
illustrations of this charming book are most attractive. 10}, (E~ 


Koonwarra : A Naturalist’s Adventures in Australia. By CHARLES BARRETT. London : 
Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press, 1939. Price 8s. 6d. 


The subtitle is essential for readers who may not know that ‘* Koonwarra ” 
is the aboriginal name for the black swan. A more delightful account of the 
flora and fauna of Australia would be hard to find. The author has covered a 
deal of ground, both literally and metaphorically, and he imparts information in 
such an easy-going and companionable fashion that we have no difficulty in 
accompanying him, in spite of the absence of any map of the country. 

Mr. Barrett is well known as one of the leading field naturalists of Australia, 
that brilliant company which includes Ray Littlejohns of lyre-bird fame, Robert 
Eadie and Harry Burrell who specialise in platypus, F. P. Dodd the butterfly 
man, and E. J. Banfield the ‘‘ beachcomber,” all of whom are mentioned and 
praised in this volume. Fortunately there is hardly a word in the book about 
Australian cities, the only part of Australia seen by the average tourist. Rather 
does this work treat of the real Australia, and of such features as the Nullarbor 
Plain with its strange fauna, the crocodile rivers of the North, the aboriginals of 
Central Australia and the Capricorn Island of the Great Barrier Reef. It is a 
delightful volume which deserves a wide circulation, and the thrilling remin- 
iscences are fitly enhanced by 50 beautiful photographs. DEG: 


My New Zealand. By A. J. Harrop. London: 
Jarrolds Ltd., 1939. Price 7s. 6d. 


The extension of the “My Country” series to include the Dominions is 
particularly apposite at this time when New Zealand is celebrating her centenary. 
Dr. Harrop has written extensively about the history of his own country and 
clearly has all the material suitable for a work of this kind. 

The history of the early surveys, especially in the mountainous region of the 
South Island, will be found of special interest to geographical readers. Since the 
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author’s father appears to have been one of the pioneers in this work and he 
himself accompanied his father in boyhood, he was able to receive valuable 
impressions of the untouched country and its character. The accounts of those 
expeditions, and of the arduous work of men like Douglas, give a glimpse of the 
romance of the land which is lost in the more matter-of-fact accounts of the 
country’s politics and industries, of the Maori wars, or of educational development. 
There are 31 excellent illustrations, but we think the reader would have been 
helped by the presence of a good map. There are innumerable references to 
places remote and unknown even to one who may have a working knowledge of 
the best-known localities, but which can be located only approximately even 
though they are woven into the story of the country’s history. Waa: 


POLAR REGIONS 


Two Men in the Antarctic. By T. W. BAcsHAWE. London : 
Cambridge University Press Ltd., 1939. Price 1535. 


_In 1920 an ambitious Antarctic project fell far short of its aims. Four men 
sailed in a Norwegian whaler to Graham Land. The eastern, or Weddell Sea, 
coast was inaccessible, so they went to the western side. Two gave up, but the 
other two were made of different stuff. Messrs. Bagshawe and Lester, aged 
respectively 19 and 23, decided to build a hut out of an old boat and some boxes, 
and, with a few stores and some sacks of coal, to spend a year at Water Boat 
Point, Danco Land, in 64° 48’ S. 

The weather, if not very cold, was almost uniformly bad, for an oceanic type 
of Antarctic climate is nearly the worst imaginable. But the birds and seals were 
numerous and gave food for body and mind. Although land exploration was 
impossible, the two men did good work, lived on home produce, enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly and were picked up by a whaler in a year’s time. Out of this 
material Mr. Bagshawe has at length made an entertaining volume. It is a 
simple record of life under primitive conditions : there are few adventures and 
no heroics, but it is pleasant, informative and much to be commended, with good 
maps and illustrations. Reo Nieves bs 


Modern Arctic Exploration. By GUNNAR SEIDENFADEN. London : 
Jonathan Cape Ltd., 1939. Price 125. 6d. 


The last century has seen rapid changes in the technique of polar travel, the 
use of steam instead of sail in ships, the use of fresh in place of preserved food, the 
introduction of flying, radio, and instruments of precision in survey and scientific 
research. Most of all, however, the change has been in tradition: the old idea 
of the forlorn hope, of man battling with long odds, of heroic and generally 
fruitless endeavour, all this has gone. Now men go north well prepared, antici- 
pating little hardship and finding less, and so able to confine their attention to 
precise and detailed study of specific problems. The adventure has lessened but 
the work goes on, and this book gives a clear idea of the ways in which a modern 
scientific expedition goes to work, the apparatus it uses, and the nature of the 
problems it seeks to elucidate. As a companion volume to any book of polar 
travel it should be useful ; it does not aim to show the extent of knowledge of 
polar lands and seas. The name of the chief Norwegian coal mine in Spitsbergen 
is misstated, and Professor Hobbs is credited with a rather longer stay on the 
Greenland ice than even that stalwart traveller would claim. Ree Ree Bs 


GENERAL 
Introduction to Geology. By E. B. Barry and J. Werr. London : 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1939. Price 18s. 


It is by no means an easy task to compress even an introduction to so big a 
subject as Geology into some four hundred and eighty pages. When at the same 
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time the matter is to be covered by a series of lectures delivered during the first 
year of a University course the task becomes more difficult. In spite of this the 
authors have succeeded in producing a valuable book which contains much 
information that is very up to date and in some cases rather speculative. While 
many will agree with making the learner, early in his career, realise the speculative 
character of some geological theories, there are others who will maintain that 
this is out of place in such a book, which should deal merely with fundamentals. 
Certainly the endeavour to compress the maximum of information into the 
minimum of space renders the style rather staccato and somewhat difficult to read ; 
while in places the diction is not as clear and unambiguous as befits a book that 
is evidently intended to be put into the hands of those just starting their studies. 
Particularly is this the case in some of the definitions, which will, we fear, have 
to be explained more lucidly in the lectures. Such defects, however, are counter- 
balanced by the admirable manner in which certain conclusions are brought 
into prominence by collecting them as numbered paragraphs in summaries at 
the end of a chapter. ; 

Of the three parts comprising the book the best is that dealing with Paleon- 
tology, which is based on a sound scheme admirably worked out. 

The illustrations greatly add to the value of the volume by their general 
excellence and the judicious manner in which they have been selected. 

On the whole it is a book that can be recommended to anyone who wishes to 
get an insight into the principles and scope of present-day Geology. LAW 


Elements of Geology (with reference to North America). By W. J. MILLER. 
London : Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1939. Price 215. 


The interest aroused by this book is shown by the fact that it has been re- 
printed twice since it first appeared in 1931. This second edition has been 
revised and enlarged, and in its present form can be recommended with con- 
fidence to all who are interested in the elements of geology as illustrated in North 
America. The early chapters deal with general principles and bear evidence 
of having been written with a full appreciation of the requirements of students. 
It is evident that the author has profited by his contact with his students, and thus 
has produced a book that will considerably lighten the work of both students and 
lecturers. Another admirable feature is the illustrations, which, besides being 
well reproduced, also carry out, in an adequate manner, their purpose of eluci- 
dating the text. 

The author is to be congratulated on his work, particularly on the cautious 
way in which he handles questions that are either controversial or not yet 
thoroughly established. Ll SAW 


The Birds of Tropical West Africa. Vol. V. By D. A. BANNERMAN. London : 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1939. Price 22s. 6d. 


This is the fifth and from the author’s point of view the most difficult of a series 
now scheduled for completion in seven instead of in six volumes, the number and 
detail of the Passeriformes (perching birds) not included in Vol. IV (reviewed p. 49, 
vol. liv) having so far exceeded expectations as to overflow this volume to the 
extent of four families. We have here most scholarly notes on seven families, 
many members of which are not strangers to our more northern latitudes. The 
standard of production and of illustration of the series is worthily maintained, 
but one wonders now how long delayed may be the appearance of the final 
volumes and regrets the lost co-operation, in the collection and preparation of 
data, of our German colleagues. A layered relief map of Nigeria on the scale of 
I : 2,000,000 is a commendable inclusion. 


The Evolution of the British Empire and Commonwealth. By Sir Joun A. R. Marriott. 
London : Nicholson and Watson Ltd., 1939. Price 125. 6d. 


This is a highly satisfactory study, complete and yet concise, by an eminent 
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authority, of a subject profoundly interesting in these days when the strength of 
the British Empire is being so severely tested. The earlier chapters, containing 
the story of the foundations of Britain’s colonial power and her great duel with 
France, are excellently written. To the student of modern history the latter half 
of the book will prove of still greater interest for its adequate treatment of the 
history, constitutional development, and economic and social problems of each 
of the great Dominions and of India. Nor are the Crown Colonies forgotten, so 
that we have here material for an understanding of the growth, greatness and 
problems of the Power which, in the words quoted from a German professor, 
“alone promises to the world as a whole something which the world passionately 
desires—order, progress and eternal peace.” 
There are several excellent maps. DIR; 


Great Flights (“* Epics of the XXth Century’). By E. Coitsron SHEPHERD. 
London : A. and C. Black Ltd., 1939. Price 7s. 6d. 


The author, editor of The Aeroplane, is well qualified to tell the epic story of 
the great flights that prepared the way for the advent of the Air Age. Australian 
and Atlantic pioneers, the R 34 airship, the seaplane flights by Italian aviators, 
Arctic and Antarctic adventures, over Everest, round the world, and others are 
described in a vivid and interesting manner. Largely owing to the impetus 
attained during the Great War the development of flying has been very rapid, 
and the general reader has done little more than note the accomplishment of the 
several flights. Mr. Colston Shepherd’s book, telling us how they were accom- 
plished, will amply repay perusal. There are 16 excellent plates. Lai eee 


Sky Roads of the World. By Amy JoHnson. Edinburgh and London : 
W. and R. Chambers Ltd., 1939. Price 6s. 


Amy Johnson is well known as one of the pioneers who, before the days of 
established routes, aerodromes, supplies, and skilled assistance, overcame all 
difficulties and accomplished famous flights in many parts of the world. She has 
written an interesting and useful book dealing with the early days of flying, her 
own great flights to Australia, the Cape, and across the Atlantic, the famous 
flights of other aviators, the airways of the Empire, and the principal services of 
other countries. The story is well told, and we are fortunate in having this record 
of the beginning of the Sky Roads of the World, written by one who took a 
prominent part in showing the way. W. O. L. 


BIOGRAPHY 


John Graham of Claverhouse. By Auistarr and HENRIETTA TAYLER. 
London : Gerald Duckworth and Co. Ltd., 1939. Price 125. 6d. 


Are we to be allowed to keep no villain in our repertoire of historical heroes ? 
Certainly Bonny Dundee’s character is completely vindicated by his ardent 
admirers and biographers, Mr. and Miss Tayler. He was at heart a simple 
soldier, carrying out the orders of his superiors without question and being 
infinitely kind to those under him. Lochiel summed up his character thus : “ he 
was a good Christian, ane indulgent husband, ane accomplished gentleman, ane 
honest statesman, and a brave soldier.” We read, too, that his outstanding 
characteristic was his intense loyalty, and as a faithful and much-tried subject he 
can have had few peers in any age. ; ati 

This biography is most accurately written, with footnotes giving references 
and full justification for every statement. The authors have found fresh material 
in letters which they discovered stuck into the volumes of an early book on 
Claverhouse. It is sad to think that the partnership which has produced such 
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careful work, obviously labours of love, should have been broken by the death 
of Mr. Tayler. 

Few books can be recommended to everyone, but this is one. There are four 
illustrations, a genealogical table, and an index. H. C. H. 


Scott of the Antarctic. By Gzorce SEAVER. London : 
John Murray, 1940. Price 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn has said that Scott’s supreme achievement is that he 
touched the imagination of his country as no other man has done during the 
course of this century. He set a high standard which should be that of his country- 
men in all great adventures. The sterling qualities of his sincerity abound not 
only in the adventures but in the splendid writing of his Journals, in the absence 
of all glorification of his terrific contest with exceptional and devastating forces 
of nature. It is an attribute of the British naval officer. Scott was of unusual 
temperament : he was a dreamer with absorbing imagination, yet he had “ the 
restless striving spirit ’ of the scientist and the explorer, disciplined by the dictates 
of the Senior Service. He had also the poetic and literary gift of his famous 
kinsman, Sir Walter. It was a complex character of which this book is a revealing 
and able analysis. The incidents of the life of activity form the background upon 
which the character is moulded. If he had not been chosen as the leader of two 
great expeditions, he would not have developed into the truly great man whom 
we so much admire. 

This very able book cannot be read without giving a lasting impression of the 
great soul of Scott, and without a full realisation of the splendid men he had with 


him to the last. Warts C. 


Days of Fresh Air. By the Rt. Hon. L. S. AMery, M.P. London : 
Jarrolds Ltd., 1939. Price 15. 


Mr. Amery is perhaps best known to the public as an able politician and keen 
Imperialist who has held at various times the Cabinet posts of Admiralty, Colonies 
and Dominions. In this book of reminiscences, largely autobiographical up to 
the year 1913, we find that, as the title suggests, life holds for him other joys than 
politics. He can hardly look at a mountain peak that he does not want to climb, 
and the fact that he was invited by Dr. Longstaff to join the first expedition to 
Everest, which was afterwards disallowed by the India Office, is sufficient to 
indicate that his abilities as a climber are of no mean order. 

The larger part of the volume is devoted to ascents in the Alps, the Dolomites 
Montenegro, Crete, the Drakensbergs in South Africa, and the Rocky and Selkirk 
ranges in America. The author’s travels took him far afield and covered many 
miles, from New Zealand, Tasmania and Australia in the south to the northern 
shores of Canada. One of the most interesting chapters is that devoted to the 
South African War, with which he had intimate acquaintance as chief of The 
Times War Correspondents. It is a joyous and readable book, with good 
illustrations. La Ro 


One Man Caravan. By R. E. Futton. London: The Travel 
Book Club, 1939. Price 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Fulton left London intending to travel round the world to New York 
on a motor-cycle. He cycled in a hurry across Europe and Asia, with a few 
large gaps where he and his cycle were carried by steamship or otherwise. We 
are never very clear from the narrative exactly which country he writes of at any 
given time, and he had little leisure for observation. Nor do we always know 
whether Mr. Fulton expects us to accept his statements as fact or whether he is 
poking fun at us. For instance, his story of the young Hindu who presented his 
card, which read “‘ Abdul Hamid, University of Calcutta, Failed B.A.”, was a 
very ancient joke long before the author was born. The book is amusing but 
not, naturally, very informative ; the illustrations are numerous and good. 


S. 
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Escape to the Sea. By Frep Repeii. London: 
John Murray, 1939. Price 8s. 6d. 


This adventurer, born in Latvia, who calls himself Fred Rebell, made a 
voyage single-handed across the Pacific from Sydney to Los Angeles. A broken 
man at the time of the Australian depression, he bought a second-hand “ eighteen- 
footer”? of the type which we have often watched racing in Sydney Harbour, 
made his own navigating instruments, and sailed away without any papers. In 
an introduction by Richard Hughes a review is made of other famous single- 
handed sailors—Slocum, Voss, Gerbault and Pigeon. We might mention that 
the remarkable Irishman O’Brian, like Slocum, sailed round the Horn, and that 
he went outside of Magellan in the passage that has defeated many a large sailing 
ship. The story of Rebell’s equally remarkable voyage is given with simple 
frankness, and is full of human interest. The account shows that on several 
occasions he was saved from imminent peril by supernatural intervention. As 
the story develops we find the voyager emerging from a state of scepticism to 
one of religious faith ; and finally he escapes not only from the depression of the 
land but also from the doubts and fears of materialism. 

The resource of this single-handed sailor is astonishing, and his voyage of 
nearly gooo miles in a year and a week is a great achievement. He never con- 
forms to the port regulations anywhere, and on landing in America with a self- 
made passport he suffers the consequences. ‘Two home-made charts are given, 
and a photograph of his home-made instruments. Ws Lane, 


The Voyage of the Cap Pilar. By ApRIAN SELIGMAN. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1939. Price 18s. 


This is a most interesting yarn, well told. Some of the descriptions of the 
South Sea islands visited are, we think, the most vivid we have read. The Cap 
Pilar, a three-masted schooner of 295 tons gross, sailed from Plymouth in October 
1936 and returned to England in September 1938. The route followed was down 
the west coast of Africa, touching at Tenerife, across to Rio, and then to Tristan 
da Cunha, the account of which is by no means the least interesting part of the 
book ; round the Cape and away to Australia, New Zealand and the South Seas, 
through the Panama Canal and up the Spanish Main, New York, Halifax (N.S.), 
and home. This was a pleasure cruise. At times, as for instance when they were 
in the Roaring Forties, the pleasure for the crew was conspicuous by its absence. 
But they were a happy family, each member contributing £100 towards the cost 
of the trip, while the author provided the ship. It is a most readable story, and 
the photographs are splendid. W. L. C. 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Map-Reading for Schools. By MARGARET Woop. London : George G. 
Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1939. The arrangement of work in this book is very 
satisfactory ; the fundamentals of map reading covered in Section I are related 
with success to selected areas of the country. The treatment of typical relief 
forms in the last Section is invaluable, and the photographs are good. The book 
is handicapped for school purposes by its bulk, and Scottish schools would no 
doubt prefer the insertion of some Scottish data or maps. DVGuS* 


Teach Yourself Geography. By J. C. KincsLanp and W. B. CornisH. London: 
The English Universities Press Ltd., 1939. Price 2s. 

Another of the “‘ Teach Yourself” books, dealing with practical observations, 
maps, the British Isles (to which most of the book is devoted), and other regions. 
The ordinary reader will find many aspects of geography treated in an interesting 
manner, and will be reminded of much useful knowledge about the physical 
features, peoples, products and commerce of many lands. W. O. L. 
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NEW MAPS AND CHARTS 


EUROPE 


ENGLAND AND WALES.—4Historical Map.—By L. G. Buttock. Decorated. 
and attractively coloured. Price (cloth) 4s. 6d. John Bartholomew 
and Son Ltd., Edinburgh, 1940. 


BRITISH ISLES.—Special Set of 6 O.S. maps (Popular Edition) :—(a) South 
Wales Valleys (including Caerleon and Rhymney); (b) The Mid-Severn 
Valley with Wenlock Edge and part of the Midland Plain; (c) East End of 
South Downs (Lewes and Pevensey) ; (d) Cairngorms; (e) Water and 
contours only of (a) with grid ; (£) Water and contours only of (b) with grid. 
Scale 1 inch to 1 mile. Obtainable in sets only, from the Geographical 
Association, c/o Municipal High School of Commerce, Princess Street, 
Manchester 1. Price 2s. per set, including descriptive notes. A set 
of 33 pictures (5 inches by 7}) is also available, price gs. 


The 4 sheets have been selected to represent types of British landscape 
distinctive particularly from a physical point of view. The Notes comprise 
a general introduction, suggestions for the use of each map, descriptions of 
the pictures, and invaluable bibliographies which will save much time in 
directing the teacher towards a solution of queries raised by the maps. The 
material is adaptable at the teacher’s discretion either for elementary or for 
advanced work. It would have been useful to have had truncated names 
continued marginally, and the compilers might consider adding notes on 
pronunciation to future editions. 


EUROPE.—Daily Telegraph War Maps. (1) Europe-—Scale 50 miles to 1 inch. 
(2) The Western Front—Scale 10 miles to 1 inch. (3) Finland, Scan- 
dinavia with the Baltic States —Scale 32 miles to 1 inch and 52 miles to 
1 inch. Price 1s. each. George Philip and Son Ltd., London, 1940. 


Environment and Conflict in Europe. Eighteen Basic Maps, with pamphlet. 
Price $1.00. American Geographical Society, New York, 1940. 


ASIA 


CHINA.—General Geological Map of Shan-Tung Province——Scale 1 : 1,000,000. 
The Natural History Museum, Shantung, 1939. 


AMERICA 


UNITED STATES.— Map of Maryland showing surface elevations —Scale 1: 380,160. 
Geological Survey, Maryland. 


CHARTS 


DISCOVERY.—Sheet I. Nature; II. Local History; III. Present. Amplified 
Edition. Price 6d. each. The Le Play House Press, Malvern, 1940. 


These sheets between them give directions for making an exhaustive 
Local Survey. Their “ purpose is to stimulate enquiry and suggest ways and 
means of getting to work.” Although in size they are wall sheets (30 inches 
by 17), the print is too small to be read at any distance ; the advantage of 
their format is rather for cross-reference, but the psychological effect of so 
much small print is questionable. The instructions are addressed to school 
children (with special reference to evacuees), but to carry them out in full 
would mean a life’s devotion to detail. 
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